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A PICTURE 


INTIMATE GIFT 


—A token of your own good taste and an 
understanding tribute to your friends indi- 
vidual preferences. 
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In The Little Picture Salon you will find 
selections ideally suited for gifts certain to 
be fondly treasured—framed with skilled 
precision in accordance with your wishes. 


Etchings. . . . . §$8.00to $95.00 
Mezzotints . . $25.00 to $125.00 
Coloured Etchings $4.50 to $75.00 


Treasure Trove, on the same floor, has an 
amazing variety of unusual gifts 
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Do not experiment — 
in buying china 


Syracuse China is 


real 
china, thoroughly vitrified, 
The delightful patterns are 
under a high glaze and 
permanent. 


Insist on Syracuse China 
always. It has stood the 
test of actual usage. With 
Syracuse you are assured 
that you are buying dura- 
bility in china as well as 
beauty. The best china is 
always the least expensive 
in the long run. 


There is a Syracuse deal- 
er near you. Let us send 
you his name. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


342 Madison Ave, 


58 E. Washington St., 
New York City 
- 


Chicago, Ill. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 
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into 2 SEPARATE BEDS 


The ENGLANDER Twin -Da-Bed provides pérfect sleeping 
facilities for two. This handsome piece of furniture can be 
converted at night into... two individual beds, with two 
springs and two mattresses. Numerous models, in wood of 
met2! ends. Cpen-Coil, Box or Link Spring. QSold every- 
where at Furniture and Dept. Stores. G| Write for Booklet, 


Englander Spring Bed Co. - 100-102 W. 32nd St., New Yor 
86-90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. - State & Monroe Sts., Chicago, lll. 
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The Cover Picture 
Anna Howard Shaw 


R. ANNA HOWARD SHAW’'S 
D name is one that brings a light 

to the faces of all who knew 
her. It evokes precious memories of a 
power and a _ personality—a_ sturdy, 
short, direct-gazing woman, with a 
wide humanity, warm lovableness, tr- 
resistible humor and an amazing gift 
of oratory that served noble causes. 

She was a true pioneer. Born in 
England in 1847 of Scotch parents, she 
was brought to this country in 1851, 
and at twelve was plunged with her 
family into the lonely depths of the 
Michigan woods, where her father had 
taken a claim. Scant food, heavy work, 
hardships—and a few precious books 
—were her life. But, standing on tree 
stumps to address unresponsive trees, 
voung Anna felt her first call to 
preach; and in that isolation she de- 
cided to go to college, though so far 
as she knew no girl had ever gone to 
one. 

She won her hard way to high 
school by teaching. Here she had her 
first opportunity to preach, and took it 
at the price of a painful estrangement 
with her family that lasted for years. 
Lecturing and preaching and skimp- 
ing, she made her way through two 
years at Albion College. Then she 
went to Boston to complete her theo- 
logical course—the one woman in a 
class of forty men, fighting starvation 
by the pittances earned in preaching. 
Her ordination, in the course of seven 
strenuous years as a “gal” preacher on 
Cape Cod, was another piece of pio- 
neering. Refused by her own denomi- 
nation, the Methodists, she was accepted 
after a stout battle by the Methodist 
Protestants. 

At last came that other call, to the 
answering of which she dedicated the 
rest of her life. She resigned her pas- 
torate to become lecturer and organizer 
for the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, of which Lucy Stone was 
president. From there she went into 
the lecture field, making one-night 
stands for suffrage and temperance in 
pioneering conditions that only an iron 
constitution could have endured. In 
1888, under Miss Anthony’s influence, 
she gave herself wholly to suffrage, 
and from that time until Miss An- 
thony’s death in 1906 these two fa- 
mous workers were seldom separated. 
From 1904 until her resignation in 
1919 she was president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. Though 
she died a year before the final rati- 
fication of the Suffrage Amendment, 
she lived to see tull assurance of vic- 
tory for the cause which she so greatly 
served. 
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THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


The superb courage of Ruth Elder, pictured here as she landed at home, wins 

admiration even from those who believe her attempted flight across the Atlantic was 

foolhardy and pointless. With her co-pilot she made the longest flight ever taken 

entirely uver water, flew for five hours in danger of fire, and when rescued was 
serene and smiling—in the true modern manner 
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Seventy miles from Seattle, Mt. Rainier lifts its snowy summit above the clouds to look down 





Asahel Curtis 


on the city 


Steering a Big City Straight 


Adventures in Municipal Housekeeping, Told at the Citizen’s 
Request by a Mayor Who Acts on the Beltef That a 
City Should be Run Like a Larger Home 


OR a year and a half I have 

been the Mayor of Seattle, the 

only woman mayor of a large 

city in the United States. In 

fact, at the time of my election 
I was the first woman to serve as mayor 
of a city of like size in the world. Since 
then, Liverpool, England, has followed 
Seattle’s suit. 

“How does the experiment of a 
woman mayor work out in actual prac- 
tice?” the Woman Citizen has asked me 
to tell its readers, pointing out that 
pioneers should be willing to make trail 
maps and put up signposts for others to 
follow. 

“What,” I am asked, “are some ad- 
ventures along the way of the woman 
mayor of a bustling seaport city, of more 
than 425,000 population, only a few 
hours from the Canadian border, beset, 
as all cities are today, by problems of 
bootlegging, liquor and drug traffic, the 
need for civic economy, the necessity of 
making the most of public utilities? In 





By BerTHA KniGHT LANDES 
Mayor of Seattle 


the task of municipal housekeeping, 
what, if anything, can a woman do for 
her city that men too often leave un- 
done? What, if anything, must she fail 
to do?” 

The Woman Citizen is by no means 
the first to put such queries to me. 
These and similar questions touching 
upon the experiences of a woman mayor 
come pouring into the City Hall from 
the four points of the compass. Do I 
find, now that I have tried it out, that 
the office of chief executive of a large 
and live-wire city is a plausible as well 
as a possible one for a woman to hold? 
Is it hard, or a sinecure? Is it worth 
while? How did I come to go into poli- 
tics? Don’t men object to a woman as 
the head of the civic household? Have I 
found men as wasteful of the public 
funds, as given to the public expendi- 
ture of money and to the padding of 
payrolls, as careless concerning the real 
needs of the budget, as has been charged 
of them in certain other cities, such as 
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What are the chief differ- 
men and women in 


New York? 
ences between 
political life? 

And over and over again, in effect if 
not in the same words, I am asked the 
question put to me by a little white- 
haired woman from Dublin, who came 
to look the woman mayor over among 
the other natural curiosities of Seattle, 
as so many visitors do. “’Tis a proud 
day for me when I can see one of my 
sex bossing a city around!” she genially 
exclaimed. Then she lowered her voice 
and asked, in a confidential undertone, 
“And how about it, dear? Can a woman 
really get away with the job?” 

It’s no easy undertaking to answer 
such an assortment of questions briefly 
and honestly and impartially. But 
(swallowing any surviving false modesty 
as easily if it were a succulent oyster, 
as those who run for office must learn 
to do) I will try. It’s only fair for the 
public to know the facts about any 
public experiment. 
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Puget Sound and the magnificent Olympic Range are the setting for Seattle’s playgrounds 


NY chief executive of a city gets 
A assorted bouquets and _ brickbats, 
of course. No woman should 
run for mayor with the expectation that 
the citizens will say it solely with 
flawers. This makes posies all the more 
welcame when they come, and none was 
ever more welcome ta me than 4 recent 
tribute from a leading business man of 
Seattle wha, during my campaign, did 
his utmost to avert the calamity, as he 
considered it, of a woman mayer. “The 
o , . - ° ” 
proof of the pudding is the eating!’ he 
conceded, a few weeks ago. “I fought 
against a woman mayor, but the next 
time I shall fight an her side. She needs 
na arguments for or against her—the 
city speaks for itself!” 

What more eloquent argument for or 
against any mayor could there be than 
the one made by the city, by its noisy 
thoroughfares, its furtive byways, its 
banks and stores, its dance halls, its 
homes? There is a good old copybook 
maxim that actions speak louder than 
words. Sometimes politicians forget it, 
but cities remember, and tell their story 
to those who have ears to hear. 

Let no one think that I am saying 
that Seattle is now a perfect city. It 
isn’t. It can make no claim as a Mecca 
toward which pilgrims to the ideal 
should turn their steps. No spectacular 
metamorphosis has taken place during 
its eighteen months of a woman mayor, 
no drastic overnight reform. ‘There is 
still a certain amount of bootlegging 
within its limits, of liquor traffic, of 
vice. All good cities share one quality 
of ancient Rome—they are not built in 
a day! 

But Seattle has come a long way from 
the flagrantly wide-open city of three 
and a half years ago, with its eye-wink- 
ing police and its notorious clan of forty 
bootleggers, some of them in political 
and public life. It is today a reasonably 


well-regulated and orderly and law- 
abiding city, with a police force whose 
record in the last fifteen months has been 
very creditable. If it shows no signs of 
perfection, it does give evidence af hav- 
ing turned its face toward steady 
improvement. “Every day in every way 
we are getting better and better’—you 
recall that cheerful slogan of a few years 
ago. Seattle is trying to turn it into the 
truth. It’s vastly preferable to getting 
wetter and wetter! 

There's nothing at all sensational 
about my adventures as a Woman mayor, 
I may as well admit at the start. Now 
and then a letter comes threatening my 
life, it is true, but that’s just the mean- 
ingless backfire to be expected by all 
who in the performance of their duty 
tread upon the toes of lawless individ- 
uals and ferces. Aside from such ges- 
tures, my term of office has been minus 
melodrama. 

Maybe it’s more logical to answer the 
query as to how I came to go inte 
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politics before I start upon my advyen- 
tures in municipal housekeeping. You 
may recall the small boy who, having 
taken a tumble while paying an after. 
nean call, was asked how he came to fal 
downstairs and ruefully protested that 
he didn’t come to fall downstairs—he just 
happened to fall! Similarly, I fell into, 
politics, as accidentally and as abruptly. 
Many politically prominent women in- 
herit office or marry it or have it thrust 
upon them by their party; but I have. 
no such excuse. Politics do not run im 
the family ; my husband, who is absorbed 
in his career as an educator, has no urge 
toward them, nor have I a municipal 
party. I have only myself to blame. 


IX years ago I had no more idea 
of seeking public office than of 
week-ending on Mars. But home 
and club life (1 was president of the 
Seattle Federation of Women’s Clubs) 
left me a good deal of leisure. My chil- 
dren were grown up and married, and 
it took only a minimum of my time to 
keep my house in order, and my husband 
well fed and darned. When the Mayor 
asked me to serve with four men on one 
of Herbert Hoover’s unemployment 
committees, I found such wrestling with 
a public problem full of interest. 
Then, out of a clear sky, after the 
committee had been disbanded, fell the 
amazing suggestion that I run for the 
City Council the next spring—a thing 
no woman in Seattle had ever done be- 
fore! Here was a chance for more 
wrestling with public problems; the idea 
appealed to me at once. ‘There were 
twenty-one candidates for the three 
available positions, and the campaign was 
raucous with wild wails of “Petticoat 
government!” (why that, when we 
never speak of trousers government, 
wonder?) and ‘Mother's apron 
strings!” But on March 9, greenest of 
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greenhorns, I took my seat among the 
city's lawmakers, a councilman. 

A councilman—not a councilwoman, 
please note. And I threaten to shoot on 
sight, without benefit of clergy, anyone 
calling me the mayoress instead of the 
mayor. Joking aside, I am fighting for 
, principle in taking that stand. Let 
women who go into politics be the real 
thing or nothing! Let us, while never 
forgetting our womanhood, drop all em- 
phasis on sex, and put it on being public 
servants. “Whom do you have to do the 
things 2 woman cannot do and go the 
places a Woman cannot go ?” the woman 
Lord Mayor of Bromley, England, 
asked me not long ago. But I have yet 
to encounter such things or places. To 
my mind there is nothing in the task of 
municipal housekeeping which a woman 
need fail to do merely 
because she is a woman. 

Being a councilman 
was to me an intrigu- 
ing and satisfying 
occupation. I was 
learning many things 
—formulating my po- 
litical philosophy, find- 
ing out what zestful 
and many-sided and 
worth-while challenges 
the problems of a city 
can be. Very early, 
too, I learned that a 
woman who goes into 
political life without 
claiming special priv- 
ileges or trying to re- 
form the men among 
whom she labors is 
likely to be accepted as 
a co-worker without 
much ado. Thus was 
banished for me_ the 
popular bugaboo that 
men in politics resent 
women and try to 

double-cross them. This 
has never been my ex- 
perience. 

During my _ second 
term as councilman, 
when I was president 
of the Council, there 
occurred the somewhat 
dramatic incident with- 
out which I doubt if 
I should ever have 
thought of running for 
mayor. Just as I had 
fallen into politics, I, suddenly fell into 
the office of acting mayor while the ac- 
tual mayor was absent at the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in New York. 
Without warning, the responsibility for 
law enforcement was sitting heavily, if 
briefly, on my shoulders. Now I knew, 
as everyone did, that law violation was 
being winked at brazenly in wide-open 
Seattle, particularly in matters of pro- 
hibition and vice. I went to the Chief 
of Police and asked his cooperation. 





He had publicly stated that there were 
a hundred men on the police force who 
ought not to be there. He was told to 
remove such men and to enforce the law. 
He refused and sarcastically and rather 
saucily referred me to a section of the 
charter which gave the mayor the right 
to take over the city’s Police Depart- 
ment. 

It was an open challenge to law and 
order; I saw no way of letting it pass. 
So, removing the Chief of Police, I took 
over his duties, doing my best to make 
astounded Seattle into a reasonably 
closed and law-abiding city. Naturally, 
the experiment lasted just the five days 
it took the wild-eyed real mayor to dash 
across the continent. But in that short 
time certain seeds had been sown. 

“Why shouldn’t Seattle be a decent 





The architecture of Seattle’s many pretty homes is adapted to the up-hill 
and down-dale of this great Northwestern port 


and orderly city all the time?” they 
asked each other. Meanwhile, I was 
asking myself the same question. 

Since I had fallen into politics, I had 
also fallen in love with my city. It’s 
an engrossing place, Seattle. The larg- 
est municipality of its age in the world, 
having multiplied its population by ten 
in less than forty years, still in the form- 
ative period, young enough to have 
escaped the political pitfalls of municipal 
vice into which so many older cities fell, 








small enough to have an easily aroused 
Civic consciousness, it is a place of infi- 
nite possibilities. I felt no special urge 
to be mayor, but was I the person to 
help my city realize its possibilities? It 
seemed to me that a woman unhampered 
by party politics, fairly experienced in 
municipal affairs, and filled with a real 
and intense desire to make Seattle a 
clean city was more likely to do it than 
any of the others slated as candidates. 

So I entered the race for mayor in 
1926, and a hard-fought and bitter 
campaign it was. Seattle was now 
inured to the idea of women councilmen, 
but this was another matter. The citi- 
zens, as well as the opposition, gasped. 
A woman for mayor! What a wild 
notion! Especially, in a city that, ac- 
cording to that very woman, needed a 
thorough cleaning up, 
a city where being 
Mayor was going to be 
a man-size job! 

“It will hurt busi- 
ness!” business men 
distractedly cried. 

“Petticoat govern- 
ment in the largest city 
in the Northwest!’ 
wailed many. And 
there were even stal- 
wart old _ iconoclasts 
who sobbed, “Seattle 
will be a joke all 
through the nation!” 

Right here I pause 
to remark that none of 
these dire predictions 
has been fulfilled. Busi- 
ness—legitimate _ busi- 
ness, I mean, of course 
—has improved with 
the general improve- 
ment of the city. A 
leading banker who op- 
posed my election on 
that ground has since 
declared in a public 
statement that the sane 
and sensible administra- 
tion has entirely altered 
his view of women as 
civic heads. Petticoat 
government has turned 
out to be without the 
hysterical feminine 
frills that were feared. 
Now the citizens gal- 
lantly admit that a 
man-size job may be 
woman-size, as well. Nor has the rest 
of the nation laughed at Seattle. It has 
awarded the city’s experiment an entire- 
ly serious and friendly and generous in- 
terest. People seldom do laugh at earnest 
and organized efforts toward better- 
ment. 

Apropos of somewhat premature 
mirth, the bootleggers shared the idea 
that a woman mayor would turn out to 
be rather a joke. My former brief ef- 
fort toward a closed city they took for 
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merely the flirt of a new broom, looking 
for a room to sweep. Anyhow, they 
were sure, no woman could long hope to 
cope with them. A recent letter from 
a thirsty citizen who, while no bootleg- 
ger, had been a patron, reproaches me 
with having taken an unfair advantage 
of the citizens. “You stated that you 
were for law enforcement and would 
close the joints, but when I voted for 
you I never expected you would!” he 
complains. “Seattle never had a mayor 
before that did. If you don’t let up a 
bit I won’t vote for you next time!” 

“We’re laughing out of the other side 
of our mouths now!” I am told that a 
bootlegger remarked bitterly not long 
ago in the city jail. “A woman mayor’s 
a joke, huh? Sure—funny like a prison 
cell!” 

Seattle is an unusually open-minded 
city. A woman mayor was certainly a 
dubious experiment, that was granted. 
But those few days of a closed and law- 
abiding Seattle spoke for me to the 
voters, outweighing their doubts and 
fears. On March 9, 1926, I, a non- 
partisan candidate on a decency, not a 
reform ticket, was elected Mayor of 
Seattle. My adventures in municipal 
housekeeping were about to begin! 

Municipal housekeeping! It isn’t just 


a figure of speech to me, it’s a creed. 


Those two words come close to formu- 
lating my political philosophy, which is 
just this: A city is simply a larger 
home. City governments exist largely 
because of the family and the home, and 
their first duty is to serve these two insti- 
tutions. 

There is nothing sentimental or wom- 
anish in this philosophy, I insist. It is 
hard common-sense. No city is greater 
than its homes. No city can prosper in 
which its families do not prosper. No 
city government is efficient which does 
not consider them first. ; 

Of course, city governments should 
operate along the lines of business ef- 
ficiency. But they should serve the fam- 
ily and the home, even if this means 
a financial loss. It usually doesn’t. In 
the long run, whatever is for the good 
of the family and the home is for the 
financial good of the city. 

This brings me to my chief charge 
against men in politics. It is not a charge 
of dishonesty or of extravagance or of 
waste, as is the hue and cry against them 
in other cities. I have not found these 
faults in the men with whom I have 
been associated in the City Council. But 
{ have sometimes found indifference on 
matters that seemed to me vital. And 
I have sometimes found too much em- 
phasis placed on business and too little 
on the family in the making of city laws. 

Take, for instance, our dance hall 
ordinance, my most two-fisted adventure 
in municipal housekeeping up to date, 
the one that came nearest being a fight. 
Cleaning up the dance halls had been 
one of the planks in my platform, and 





Council thought. 


sonal inspection. 
letters that kept coming in to me, usual- 
ly signed “Anxious Mother.” 


they certainly needed it. Every time I 
thought of them I felt like a housewife 
in a cobwebby room with fingers that 
itched for a broom. 

“We should make an ordinance con- 
trolling them,” I suggested to the Coun- 
cil. The dance halls had no regulations 
whatever, except a brief ordinance vest- 
ing all responsibility for them in the 
Chief of Police. 

“We should let them alone!” the 
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When the Herds Were Watching 


By Wititram Canton 


When the herds were watching 
In the midnight chill, 

Came a spotless lambkin 
From the heavenly hill. 


Snow was on the mountains, 
And the wind was cold. 
When from God’s own garden 
Dropped a rose of gold. 


When ‘twas bitter winter, 
Houseless and forlorn, 

In a star-lit stable 
Christ the Babe was born. 


Welcome, heavenly lambkin; 
Welcome, golden rose; 
Alleluia, Baby, 
In the swaddling clothes! 


(From “Yule-Tide Cheer,” Thos. Y. Crowell Co.) 


“They always have 


been let alone. Anything that closes 


them up will hurt business. They’re all 
right!” 


I knew that by per- 
Then there were the 


They weren't. 


“Can’t you do something about the 


dance halls?” was their general tenor. 
“Kitty danced in one till four this morn- 
ing—it was open all night. 
the lights are all turned off, I’ve heard 
the girls say. 
anybody to keep an eye on the young 
folks. The dance-hall girls solicit part- 
ners; I hate to have my Bob go there. 


Sometimes 


There isn’t a matron or 
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Men get pass-out checks so that the 
can take a girl out of the hall and com, 
back without buying another ticke. 
Those dance halls are no place for my 
children, but I can’t keep them away.’ 

Anxious mothers have about the best 
right to a vote in municipal affairs 9 
anyone I know, and I was perfectly 
willing to go to the mat for them. By 
it was a long, hard fight. Three months 
passed in the preparation of the ordj. 
nance, and another three in defending 
it to dance-hall proprietors. The men 
of the Council still didn’t see eye to ey 
with me in the matter. But at last | 
won out and an ordinance requiring 
twelve-thirty closing and thorough reg. 
ulation was passed by a vote of eight oyt 
of nine. A supervisor of dance halls was 
also appointed, to see that the ordinance 
is observed. Conditions are still po 
entirely satisfactory to me in some oj 
the halls, but they are getting better, 

A less spectacular but no less streny- 
ous adventure in municipal housekeep. 
ing was the unique experience of making 
our street railway pay at last. Ever 
since Seattle bought its street railway 
in 1918, agreeing to pay $15,000,000 
for it at the rate of $1,000,000 a year, 
it had been a white elephant on the 
city’s hands. To turn that white ele. 
phant into a profitable beast of burden, 
more than earning its keep, was a task! 

“Tt would take a miracle to make that 
street railway pay!” discouraged citizens 
exclaimed disgustedly each year when 
the annual deficits were announced. 

It really required no miracle, but an 
endless amount of hard work. First 
came many weeks of figuring with a 
stubby pencil, then the task of re-routing 
the cars in order to reduce operating ex- 
pense and to require fewer employees. 
But it was worth while. The first eight 
months of 1927 showed a net operating 
income of $188,000 as against a loss of 
$35,000 the first eight months of the 
year before. We were able to pay back 
the banks and the public-spirited busi- 
ness men who had bought the street rail- 
way warrants. Then I went before the 
state legislature and got it to pass a law 
enabling the city to negotiate with the 
former owners of the railway to allow 
Seattle to reduce its annual payments 
from $833,000 to $50,000. This reduc- 
tion is held in abeyance by a law-suit 
which delays negotiation. We are & 
pecting a court decision soon and then 
have hopes of success. I am cherishing 
also a fond hope of eighty bright and 
shining new street-cars for Seattle next 
year. 

One adventure in municipal house 
keeping in which I am intensely inter 
ested has to do with better budgeting, 
a thing which, in my opinion, city gov 
ernments emphatically need. As the 
system stands now, each department of 
the municipal government submits estr 
mates of its projected expenditures for 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“NUMBER, PLEASE?” 


A Picture of Life at the Other End of the Telephone Wire 
W here Swift-fingered Attendants of Cords, Holes and 
Buttons Weave Us Together in a Web of Speech 


66 ELLO GIRLS” they 
used to be called, back 
in the days of huge 
starched sleeves when 
the desire of every young 

feminine person was to look like the arch 

heroines of Mr. Gibson’s drawings. 

Then they became “Central,” and today, 

with the increased importance placed on 

their position, they have attained to the 
polysyllabic dignity of “Operator.” 

But they are immortalized in song and 

story under the older names, and it was 

Mark Twain himself who made “Hello, 

Central,” the sweetheart of the Yankee 

who found himself in King Arthur’s 

court. 

As they have gained in dignity and 
lost in romantic appeal, they have fol- 
lowed the course of women in various 
occupations. When they were a novelty 
they attracted enormous attention, some 
of it flattering, all of it interrupting and 
disturbing. But now the public takes 
them as a matter of course, as 
part of the huge machine, and 
thinks very little about them as 
long as they are expert. 

There are more than 160,000 
women employed as operators by 
the telephone companies of the 
United States. This does not 
take into account the women em- 
ployed at private switchboards, 
nor does it count the women do- 
ing other tasks—clerical, teach- 
ing, administrative — for the 
companies. These 160,000 are 
the girls who answer when a 
receiver is lifted, who spend their 
days, or their nights, plugging the 
slender metal “jacks” into the 
holes they fit so securely, speed- 
ing conversations across desert 


and mountain, and even the 
ocean. 
Operating is an occupation 


whose full growth has occurred 
within this century. The first 
telephone message fled along the 
wires in 1876, and the first tele- 
Phone operators were boys. A 
noisy job they made of it. At 
least five ear-splitting minutes 
Were necessary to get a call 


By Mitprep ADAMS 


through, and during the interval the boy 
operators whistled and shouted, fought 
with subscribers, and played strange 
tricks which made the clumsy machines 
emit lamentable groans and howls. 

The young ladies who succeeded them 
wrought a veritable revolution in the 
industry. They were quiet, tractable, 
and well-behaved, given neither to fight- 
ing nor to profanity, and _ infinitely 
patient. 

They have gone through many in- 
carnations. The first lady operators 
came at the end of the bustle era. 
Long-sleeved, encased in whalebone, 
they wore their hair in chignons and 
their skirts to the dusty floor. Their 
sisters of today have no such handicaps. 
Their headpieces fit snugly over demure 
bobs, their arms are free of starched and 
ruffled sleeves, no corset stays bore into 
them as they sit the long hours away, 
and as for their skirts—the dust would 
have to be knee-deep before it coul:! 





Pleased customers of the “voice with a smile” 





Courtesy of the New York Telephone Company 


touch the hems of those abbreviated gar- 
ments. 

To a casual observer the work they 
do is sheer magic, wrought by slender 
witches who ride high chairs instead of 
broomsticks. In front of each of them 
stands her switchboard, infinitely com- 
plicated, punctured with metal-lined 
holes, each bearing a cabalistic message 
in letters or numerals or colored dots. 
At the bottom of each switchboard, and 
just high enough so that the operator’s 
hands rest on it easily, is a narrow shelf 
bearing the row of necessary cords and 
buttons and levers. 

When you lift your telephone receiver 
a light flashes on the board. Your 
operator—and she may be any one of a 
number of girls, for the boards are 
duplicated as many times as the business 
done over them demands—plugs a brass- 
pointed cord into its proper hole, flicks a 
lever which opens your particular line 
so she can hear you, and asks, ‘‘Number, 
please ?” 

If you want to talk to some 
one she can reach on her own 
switchboard she plugs another 
cord into your friend’s small hole 
and makes the connection direct, 
but if you are calling some one 
on another exchange she calls the 
other operator and repeats your 
request. And while she is doing 
your bidding with one hand, the 
other may be busy disconnecting 
a finished call here, ringing a 
busy signal there, or plugging in 
for another call. 

It takes at least fourteen op- 
erations to make a single inter- 
office call, and in the making the 
slender fingers acquire a speed 
and accuracy that is little short 
of miraculous. They fly among 
the cords and holes and levers 
and buttons weaving a web of 
speech that links together house 
and office, city and country, gov- 
ernment and finance. The won- 
der is, not that they make mis- 
takes, but that they make so few, 
for the average critical user of a 
telephone, set down in the place 
of one of those bland young per- 

















sons, would be as clumsy and as devas- 
tating as the proverbial bull in a shop 
of fragile glass. 

To find the secret of speed it is neces- 
sary to go back of the individual skilled 
operator to the employment office and 
the training school. In the first they 
choose from among the applicants those 
who, according to tests dictated by ex- 
perience, will probably learn to work 
well. In the second they mold young 
minds and fingers into the operator’s 
pattern. Both office and school have 
been analyzed and built up with the aid 
of psychology and pedagogy, but in 
action they seem absurdly simple, because 
the science hides behind so amiable a 


mask. 
If you were a girl of sixteen, just out 
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Courtesy of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


It took five ear-splitting minutes to make a call in 1880 while the boy operators whistled and shouted or fought with the subscribers 


of school and anxious to work for the 
telephone company, you would go to the 
central employment office, where the 
friendliness of the young woman in 
charge would melt your scared shyness. 
She would ask you all sorts of things— 
where you lived, whether you helped at 
home, how long your family had been 
in the town, where you had gone to 
school and what you liked best to do. 

From your answers, and the way 
you gave them, she would know whether 
you thought quickly, or were very slow. 
She would know what kind of a voice 
you had, whether your speech held im- 
perfections, or was clogged with a trace 
of accent. 

The operator’s English must be pure 
American, keyed to the community in 
which she works. No girl with a 
Georgia drawl would satisfy the incisive 
subscribers of New York City. Nor 
do the dropped r’s of Boston find favor 
in the Middle West. 

If you passed the employment tests, 
which are all concealed behind smiling 
faces and kindly conversation, you would 
be sent to the operators’ school. This is 
so fascinating a place that one wishes all 
dull school teachers and dehydrated col- 
lege professors could be set down here 
and compelled to learn how to teach. 
These girls—young and frivolous, “not 
too dumb’” because they must be capable 
of understanding a complicated mecha- 
nism, yet not necessarily high-school grad- 
uates—are learning a trade, a manner 
of manipulating things of copper and 
brass and hard rubber, which will en- 
able them to earn a living. Yet they 





are as absorbed, as eager to answer ques- 
tions, as anxious to understand, as 
though this were the most fascinating 
secret in the world. It makes one long 
for the time when philosophy and eco- 
nomics, classical languages and _ higher 
mathematics, having a vastly richer con- 
tent than the art of operating a switch- 
board, shall be presented with half the 
skill. 

The secret lies in the carefully 
planned precision of the teaching, and 
the carefully trained enthusiasm of the 
teachers. Lessons proceed orally, step 
by step, question and answer following 
each other. There are no books, no lec- 
tures. Socrates worked out the method 
centuries ago. Ask them something they 
know, and lead them on to something 
they don’t know. 

Two hours each day at a switchboard 
gives the girls a chance to practice with 
their fingers what they have worked out 
with their heads. Voice classes teach 
them the telephone language, and the 
precise pronunciation and inflection with 
which it is spoken. It becomes agoniz- 
ingly important to remember that 
“Number, please?” goes up in a pleasant 
curve of tone. “Nine” becomes a long 
“ni-yun,” and even crisp “five” takes on 
a hint of two syllables as the long i 
softens at the word’s end. 

Always the thought of the “voice with 
a smile” must underlie these spoken 
phrases. Always the operators are sup 
posed to bear in mind the fact, not that 
their feet are cold, or their heads ache, 
or they were out too late the night be- 
fore, but that they are eager to serve the 
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Courtesy of the New York Telephone Company 


Speed and accuracy are essential in a modern city exchange where it takes fourteen operations to make a single inter-office call 


subscriber whose impatient jiggling of 
the receiver flashes the light before their 
tired eyes. 

The telephone industry—for it is an 
industry as truly as is the making of 
steel or woolen—is unique in that its 
product is service, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from the workers who manufacture 
it. A yard of white flannel is sold to a 
customer who may never come in con- 
tact with a single one of the girls who 
had hands in its making. But the serv- 
ice which the telephone company sells is 
transmitted direct from the operator to 
the buyer. And because, in spite of 
intricate machines and complex wiring, 
the human element makes the deepest 
impression, it is to the advantage of the 
industry to see that this human element 
is surrounded with the conditions which 
will keep it at its best. 

The companies realize this, and they 
have, in the words of the New York 
Bureau of Women in Industry, “gone 
much farther than the majority of large 
employers in paying attention to the 
physical conditions of working.” They 
have worked out the best ways of getting 
light and ventilation in central offices, 
they have studied the position of chair 
backs, and conferred with posture ex- 
perts on means of providing proper sup- 
port so as to lessen nerve and muscle 
strain. Lunch rooms and rest rooms 
have been part of their equipment for 
some time, and they are now carrying 
out a health program which is winning 
cooperation all over the United States. 

The progress of this health course is 
astory in itself. Some companies incor- 


porate it into their training schools, and 
give it along with voice placing and 
switchboard work. Others regard it as 
a thing that should be voluntary, and 
provide instructors to meet the classes 
which the girls form for after-hour 
work. Practical and simple, it teaches 
the elementary ways of keeping fit, and 
includes a bit of first aid and home 
nursing. A young instructor in the 
West invented “Healthy Hannah” as 
the pert young standard-bearer in the 
health crusade, and her series of cartoons 
has inspired many an operator to milk 
instead of macaroons and week-end hikes 
in place of movies. 

There is no high and selfless nobility 
in this care for the operators’ welfare. 
The companies know that sick fingers at 
the switchboard mean poor service, and 
that it is to their advantage to remove 
so far as is possible the causes of illness. 
The operators are part of the tools of 
the telephone industry. Metal can be 
polished, wires repaired, machinery oiled, 
but for the care of flesh and blood there 
are no such simple rules. Proper food 
and a minimum of nerve and muscle 
strain help, but there must also be safe- 
guards against those subtler woes that 
come from jarring tempers and clashing 
temperaments. So the company regards 
personal relations as no less important 
than engineering, and stations a vice- 
president to watch over them. 

The actual working day of an op- 
erator depends on her shift. It is never 
longer than eight hours except in public 
emergencies, nor are there more than six 
working days in the week. If a girl is 


young—sixteen to twenty, perhaps—she 
will be placed on evening and then on 
day work. Or she may divide her time 
in the “split trick,” which has four off 
hours between two groups of working 
ones. Usually operators work no more 
than two continuous hours at a stretch, 
for fifteen-minute rest periods break the 
time. 

Older women are employed on the 
quieter night shifts. They are neither 
so flexible nor so flashingly quick as the 
younger girls, but, on the other hand, 
they are a more stable group, often stay- 
ing on for long periods, and arranging 
their lives in accordance with the un- 
usual hours. 

From the standpoint of the individual, 
and of women in (Cont. on page 40) 
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Lia THE SUNSHINE BE YOUR DOCTOR 

| FOR IT BEATS THE USE OF PILLS 

” QIT WILL CHASE AWAY Your AILMENT 
AND YOULL GET NO DOCTOR BILLS. 
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Dickson & Thurber 


Beneath the curling gables of her Treasure House in Pasadena, Grace Nicholson has her shop, her apartment, and an art gallery 


A ‘TREASURE HOUSE 


The Story of How Grace Nicholson, by Pluck and Determination, 
Became One of the Foremost Collectors of Oriental 
and American Indian Art in the Country 


ENTERED the arched gate of 

the Treasure House guarded by 

two huge dogs of sapphire blue, 

who grinned at me with ferocious 

amiability. ‘They seemed to wel- 
come the visitor to Wonderland, and I 
was all in a moment transported on a 
magic carpet to the Celestial Kingdom 
itself. I stood in a Chinese garden 
in the court of a building which surely 
could not be in any other place than in 
old China, and yet over all was the 
blue California sky. So I pinched my- 
self to bring me back to reality suf- 
ficiently to greet my hostess. 

“You have come to see the Treasure 
House?” said Miss Nicholson. I told 
her that I had come to see the Treasure 
House and the garden, but chiefly the 
woman who had created all this love- 
liness. For not only did Grace Nich- 
olson build this fascinating house in 
Pasadena, California, but she is an in- 
ternational authority on the primitive 
arts of the American Indian and one 
of the foremost collectors of Oriental 
art in this country. But first I begged 


her to let me linger in the garden. 
In the center is the dragon-shaped 
pool overhung by the three symbolic 





By Wixtrrep Starr Dosyns 


trees—the willow, the pine and the bam- 
boo—and surrounded by rocks of curi- 
ous shapes. Over them grow ferns and 
trailing vines and at the water’s edge 
stand slender grasses and mysterious 
lotus plants. Goldfish swim in the pool 





Maryland Studio 


Grace Nicholson, who says “Things 
come—if you do all you can” 


and two bronze cranes bend over 
it to drink. From the thicket of bam- 
boo peep a delicate stag and his mate, 
apparently much at home in this pro- 
tected nook. Among the tiny grottoes 
of the rocks one comes suddenly upon 
the strange, ancient gods of China who 
preside here, while water splashes into 
the pool and caged birds sing their 
songs. Grass grows between the paving 
stones surrounding the garden and rose 
trees and potted plants stand in rare 
Chinese jars. It was so lovely that I 
did not wonder that it had brought 
tears to the eyes of a distinguished 
Chinese visitor far from his homeland. 

The building itself, with its curling 
gables and celestial green-tiled roofs, is 
of characteristic temple architecture, 
copied in the most careful detail from 
original sources. It is so perfect in its 
Chinese atmosphere that the Chinese 
vegetable man who passes every day at 
dawn has been seen to kow-ftow as he 
goes by. 

Inside, fresh enchantment awaited me. 
Rare objects of Chinese art are arranged 
in an unusually appropriate setting; and 
though this is a shop every visitor 's 
free to wander among the collection and 
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’ Miss Nicholson to tell me 
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feast his eyes on all the 
beauty of rare jade and am- 
ber, coral and _ turquoise, 
antique porcelains, ivories 
and rich fabrics. 

In such a setting it was 
not dificuit to believe the 
story of romance which 
Grace Nicholson had to tell. 
It was the story of a young 
girl, without money or train- 
ing, who by sheer pluck and 
determination had made her 
own way against apparently 
insurmountable obstacles in- 
to fields of activity new to 
women. When I asked 


the secret of all this success, 
she shrugged her shoulders 
and replied, ‘“Things come— 
if you do all you can.” And 
this answer seems to sum up 
the spirit behind all her 
work. 

But to understand, one 
must go back to the begin- 
ning when Grace Nicholson, 
a young girl, was left alone 
in the world with only a 
slender capital and a knowl- 
edge of stenography to help 
her. Like a real pioneer 
she determined to leave her 
girlhood home in Philadel- 
phia and come to California, 
which was for her an_ undiscovered 
country. In Los Angeles she was im- 
mediately offered a position of trust in 
one of the large banks, but Grace Nich- 
olson had other ideas. She had noticed 
the shops which abounded in Los An- 








Dickson & Thurber 
The arched door opens on the courtyard—a Chinese garden that 


is a bit of the Celestial Kingdom itself 


geles twenty-five years ago, filled with 
Indian trinkets and baskets, and she at 
once became interested in the art work 
of the first Americans. As a child she 
had always loved to “collect” things. 
Now she determined to collect in real 
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earnest. Not for her were 
the cramped walls of an 
office where she would punch 
a time-clock and become 
part of a system. She was 
for the highways and by- 
ways, to find what was left 
of the primitive arts and to 
gather them into a shop of 
her own. 

She began to make trips 
to the Old Indian missions 
up and down the coast and 
to outlying settlements. She 
began to study the arts of 
basketry, weaving and 
featherwork. With her faith 
that “things will come,” she 
invested her small capital in 
buying rare and lovely an- 
tique baskets and pieces of 
featherwork from the In- 
dians themselves. She was 
able to make friends of the 
old Indians whom she sought 
out. With infinite patience 
she would often spend an 
entire afternoon, chatting 
and gossiping, winning the 
confidence of these first 
Californians and persuading 
ing them to part with their 


treasures, many of which 
had been handed down by 
generations. She was _ so 


successful that she soon had 

a collection large enough to justify the 
opening of her first shop in Pasadena. 

She took the one vacant store in the 

town, then a community of about ten 

thousand people. The shop was a poor 

barn of a place, but she lined the walls 
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The rooms in the Treasure House dedicated to the art of the first Americans represent years of search by Miss Nicholson in highways 
and byways for beautiful examples of a vanishing culture 
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with brown burlap to resemble an In- 
dian tent, disposed her beautiful baskets 
and pottery on the walls and tables, 
and waited for her first customer. 
Would people estimate her wares at 
their true value? With the real col- 
lector’s love she could not bear the 
thought of her treasures falling into the 
hands of the careless and the unappre- 
ciative. 

One of her first callers was Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and now of the Harriman 
Foundation. He bought ten of her bas- 
kets for his museum. He encouraged 
her to go on with her work. Other 
customers drifted in. The shop was a 
success. 

Now began days of real adventure, 
when she went to far-away Indian set- 
tlements to secure the fast-disappearing 
examples of the ancient arts. She was 
asked to collect for the Peabody Mu- 
seum at Harvard and for the Field 
Museum at Chicago, the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum and many others 
in this country and Europe. Famous 
anthropologists began to learn of her 
work and give her encouragement and 
help. Many of her journeys were made 
by stagecoach, some on horseback and 
often she went on foot. 

She tells of one trip made to the 
Karok Indians, who have a settlement 
in Siskyou County, California. Here 
she went with one other companion and 
Indian guides. ‘They shot the raging 
rapids of the Klamath River in dug-out 
redwood canoes, and several times Miss 
Nicholson was put out of the boat and 
compelled to scramble along the bank 
on foot because tradition forbade that 
any animals or women be allowed to 
ride in canoes down that part of the 
river. Only men could ride. The wom- 
en must get along as well as they could. 

In many of the tribes Miss Nicholson 
found perhaps the earliest American 
feminists in the old medicine women. 
These feminine witch doctors were very 
powerful in their communities, often 
wielding more influence than the chiefs 
themselves. Many of them had stored 
away the priceless treasures of the for- 


Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
“Now they are all on their knees,” 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 


We pictured the meek, mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


gotten arts which by dint of persuasion 
and infinite patience Miss Nicholson 
was able to secure for the great mu- 
seums so that they would be preserved 
to posterity. Sometimes there were 
strange experiences with these old 
women witch doctors, who seemed like 
the vanishing spirit of a forgotten race. 

“I had heard of an old medicine 
woman named ‘Jenny,’ of the Shasta 
tribe,” said Miss Nicholson. ‘When I 
went to see her she looked more than a 
hundred years old. Her grizzled hair 
hung about her face and she was smok- 
ing an ancient stone pipe. She greeted 
me without surprise.” 

““T knew that you would come,’ she 
said. ° 
“T acknowledged her greeting. ‘You 
have something for me,’ I said. 

“She assented and went to an old, 
battered tin trunk in her cabin where 
she kept her treasures. It took our com- 
bined efforts to open it, so rusty was 
the lock. But finally we succeeded and 
from it she took the treasures which she 
seemed to feel it was ordained that she 
should give me. The rare embroidery 
of humming-bird’s feathers, ancient ex- 
amples of weaving, the straw ceremonial 
skirt of the priestess—she solemnly put 
them into my hands. 

“‘T knew that you must take them. 
They will be preserved. ‘Farewell, oh 
my father and my mother,’ and she lifted 
withered hands in a gesture of parting. 
Only the beadwork cradle which she 
had made for her own baby so long 
ago, that alone she could not give up. 

“T could not urge her,” said Miss 
Nicholson, “‘but she promised that she 
would send it to me when she felt that 
she was through with it. She also prom- 
ised to send me her pipe, which was a 
rare specimen of the ancient stone work. 
A year or so later, before she died, old 
Jenny kept her promise and forwarded 
them to me by the friendly stage driver 
who had directed me to her.” 

During the years that followed, Miss 
Nicholson continued her work among 
the Indians, collecting beautiful and rare 
examples of their work, many of which 
may be seen in the famous collections 


The Oxen 
By Tuomas Harpy 


In these years! 
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of the country. But the supply of ap. 
tique Indian art objects was inevitably 
limited and about this time the arts 9j 
China and Japan were beginning to at. 
tract the public interest. Miss Nichol. 
son extended her study into these ney 
fields, particularly to the arts of Ching 
mother of Oriental art. As always it 
was the rare, the unusual, the truly 
beautiful which interested her. Of the 
ordinary commercial product she would 
have none. 


Conquering the Orient 


N the new venture Miss Nicholson 
ran into the typical Oriental attitude 
toward women as inferiors. As she 

dealt with the Chinese themselves, she 
found great difficulties at first. They 
would not take her seriously and they 
did not enjoy doing business with 4 
woman. But gradually, through the 
help of Chinese friends who had been 
students at American universities, she 
sent out her own buyers to China and 
Japan and rare objects of art began to 
pour into her collection. 

She made the famous collection of 
rhinoceros horn libation cups now in the 
Field Museum at Chicago, and among 
her treasures is perhaps the finest col- 
lection of Tibetan ceremonial banners 
in the world. On exhibition now in 
her galleries is a group of royal Chinese 
carpets which belonged to the Emperor 
Chien-Lung (1736-1796), and which 
dazzle the beholder with the gleam of 
gold threads and uncut velvet. They 
are without question among the rarest 
of their kind. 

Miss Nicholson has not forgotten her 
community, for beside her own shop and 
the charming apartment where she lives, 
her building includes galleries where 
distinguished artists from all parts of 
the country hold exhibits, making the 
building an art center of unusual inter- 
est. In spite of all these accomplish- 
ments, Grace Nicholson dreams of 
further achievement. She has a vision 
of establishing an art school which shall 
be a center of influence in California. 
“Tt will come,” she says. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 

Yet, I feel, 

If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
“Come, see the oxen kneel 


“In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 


From the Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy, 
By courtesy of the Macmillan Co., Publishers 
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“Big Bill”? Thompson has picked King George as an enemy and thus has a chance to defend his most loyal constituents 


Chicago’s Mayor Turns Censor 


Why Mayor Thompson Raises the Bogy of British 
Propaganda in Histories Used in the Public 
Schools and Libraries of Chicago 


FTER the election last spring 
of the Mayor of Chicago, 
by the sheer clamor of totally 
irrelevant and absurd 
slogans, we all assumed that 

a successful issue having been reached, 
the Mayor having been inducted into 
office, the political plums having been 
distributed, we should hear no more of 
King George and his machinations. But 
apparently the going is still good, for His 
Honor continues energetically to rid 
Chicago of British influence, as two 
efforts will perhaps sufficiently illustrate. 
_ The first may be seen almost any day 
in the offices of the School Board, where 
a triumphant majority conducts a so- 
called trial of the Superintendent of 
Schools, stressing the accusation that he 
recommended teachers to take courses at 
the University of Chicago where certain 
histories were pro-British. 

The second centers in the Public 
Library. A member of the Board was 
delegated to censor all books on Amer- 
ican history. He anticipated a large 
haul (for he, too, is a famous fisherman 


By JANE ADDAMS 


Cartoon by Harry Turner 


and yachtsman, as is the Mayor him- 
self) and prematurely announced a dra- 
matic burning of the accursed books by 
the Pubiic Hangman on the Lake 
Front; although in the end he, like 
many another brave man, was obliged to 
substitute a gesture for the reality by 
privately burning two books bought for 
the express purpose with his own money. 

It is said that the Mayor stumbled 
upon the use of King George during his 
campaign when a gibe flung at his Maj- 
esty produced an unexpected and over- 
whelming response from a _ delighted 
audience. The candidate had evidently 
hit upon one of those “Vital Lies” of 
which Vernon Lee has written so con- 
vincingly through two fascinating vol- 
umes. 

The abuse of King George—properly 
connected with its “Vital Lie” —afforded 
an enormous “‘release”’ (in a psycholog- 
ical sense) to those thousands of Chi- 
cago citizens who are of non-Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry. During the last years 
these citizens had heard much about the 
superior “Nordic,” about the English 


foundations of our national institutions, 
about the Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution who alone are 
worthy to define what constitutes ac- 
ceptable patriotism. ‘These citizens have 
sensed an uneasy fear on the part of the 
older stock that we may be overwhelmed 
from within, that we may suddenly find 
one day that we are no longer ourselves, 
that our center of gravity has shifted from 
its base upon Anglo-Saxon and Puritan 
stock. These citizens have read every 
word of the lengthy debates held in con- 
nection with the Selective Immigration 
Act and in connection with its amend- 
ment two years later, designed to lessen 
the admission of Latins and Slavs, when 
Congress in no uncertain terms told the 
entire country why such immigrants 
were considered “undesirable.” 

That old question, recorded in the 
very dawn of human ability to record 
anything—“Is the Universe friendly?” 
—never presses so hard upon the be- 
wildered human creature as it does 
upon a stranger in a strange land when 

(Continued on page 39) 
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© Harris & Ewing, Washinaton 
The Capitol from this corner spreads out into acres of offices which reveal a new aspect of its monumental dignity 


WASHINGTON TUNES UP 


Prominent Visitors, Tax Discussions, Party Recriminations 
and the Endless Oil Trial Scandal Fill the Last Days 
Before the Opening of Congress 


November 19, 1927 

N the Indian summer days of No- 

vember there walked the streets 

of Washington a number of 

prominent men from _ distant 

states and countries—a study in 

contrast from which perhaps some- 

thing could be learned concerning the 

state of several nations, and of the 
United States in particular. 

The names on the registers of our 
leading hotels for the month of No- 
vember were an oddly assorted lot. A 
few were tarnished with the touch of 
public suspicion, a few were inevitably 
associated in the public mind with a 
depressing weight of ill-will toward 
other individuals, other nations. Wash- 
ington regarded these coldly or with ac- 
tual hostility; and the capital can do 
both very well indeed. On those other 
visitors who brought us back to real- 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


ization of the preponderance of straight 
thinking and honest living, we beamed 
gratefully. 

After Mayor Thompson of Chicago 
and his two thousand America First 
Leaguers, came Mr. Wickham Steed, 
who, as a subject of King George, com- 
pared favorably with our leading Re- 
publicans and Democrats, to discuss 
with President Coolidge his plan for 
American leadership in forwarding the 
peace of nations. “A brilliant and well- 
informed man,” said the President. 
Shortly before, Washington had seen 
at close range hundreds of British sail- 
ors from two cruisers anchored in the 
Potomac; had rushed British naval of- 
ficers' from one social function to an- 
other, and had seen them form an en- 
tente cordiale with the débutante bloc 
which ought to influence Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations for the better for so long 


as the memory of their uniforms and 
manners endures. The gracious act of 
the Canadian officials, loyal subjects of 


King George, in dedicating a great 
stone cross at Arlington to the Amer- 
icans who died in the war under the 


flags of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces, completed our capitulation to 
the “subtle British propaganda” feared 
by the Thompson cohorts. Not all their 
tirades, nor the irritations of war debts 
and competitive naval building could 
detract from the sincerity of that scene 
of dedication as the Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes fluttered from the 
stone cross on a_wind-swept hillside 
overlooking the capital, and the Cana- 
dian buglers sounded taps. 

Among other visitors were the de- 
tectives of the Burns’ Agency, hired by 
Harry Sinclair for questionable pur- 
poses, who rubbed shoulders in_ hotel 
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lobbies with public-spirited men from 
many states here for the National Con- 
ference on the Reduction of Crime, to 
whom Chief Justice Taft declared: 





ta 


“The whole country has been aroused 
to the necessity of bettering our legal 
machinery for the prosecution of 
crime.” After Sinclair, carrying still 
jauntily the onus of one of the gravest 
charges ever lodged by the Government 
against a private citizen, came that boy 
‘ Lindbergh, surrounded with sixteen 
young pioneers in ocean flying, to re- 
ceive new honors. 

At the State Department, two oppos- 
ing candidates for the presidency of 
Nicaragua, Chamorro and _ Sacasa, 
called on Secretary Kellogg in close se- 
quence to ask politely about his attitude 
toward each. Quezon and Osmena, 
‘leaders of the Independence movement 

in the Philippine Islands, arrived after 

'a trip of ten thousand miles for an 
| hour’s talk with Mr. Coolidge. Mr. 
| Coolidge speeded Mr. Morrow on his 

way to agitated Mexico with a Span- 
ish grammar in his luggage. 


| Platforms and Politics 


EANTIME, up on the Hill, 
M now dotted with returning 
Congressmen and _ Senators, 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee struggled with the 
intricacies of a new tax bill which in- 
terests the average citizen very little 
since it probably won’t apply to anyone 
with an income of less than $18,000. 
Leading Democrats spent their morn- 
ings thinking up new charges against 
the Republican administration and their 
afternoons making ambitious plans for 
Democratic platforms, policies and can- 
didates in 1928. Neither Democrats 
nor Republicans know yet what is to 
be done for the farmer nor how to 
, handle this endless talk, talk, talk about 
prohibition—but there are brow wrin- 
jilings and heated discussions about 
both, which is all just as it was last 
year, and the year before that and the 
year before that. 
The end of the Fall-Sinclair criminal 
conspiracy trial, begun in October, 
should have been chronicled in this let- 
ter. Instead, we have the amazing fact 

of the Government’s case, tried before 

agrand jury, against Harry F. Sinclair 
| and his associates in the alleged effort to 
| influence the jury in “the trial of the 
century”; the known fact, disclosed by 
records, that Sinclair hired the services 
of the Burns Detective Agency which 
detailed sixteen operatives to shadow 
the twelve jurors; the spectacle of Wil- 
liam J. Burns, high official of the De- 
partment of Justice under the unsavory 
Daugherty régime, protesting to high 
heaven that “the only jury tampering 
I know about is the work of a Govern- 
ment agent”; the declaration of one 
McMullin, employee of Burns, that he 
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was asked to sign a false affidavit back- 
ing up Burns’s counter-charges; and the 
“restful journey” of Albert B. Fall, 
co-defendant with Sinclair, to his New 
Mexico home, leaving in the hands of 
newspaper reporters a personal state- 
ment that he had “entertained no doubt 
whatever but that the verdict of acquit- 
tal would be rendered,” that he deeply 
regretted the miscarriage of the trial, 
and that “at no time since the indict- 
ment was returned in this case have I 
been given my day in court to respond 
to the charges made in that indictment.” 

Starting with the slight suspicion of 
a Washington reporter that something 
was rotten in the state of Denmark, 
charges are now made that the whole 
state was rotten. Out of the welter of 
accusations and denials, affidavits and 
records, nothing has at this date been 
indubitably proven before the grand 
jury from which the Government is 
seeking indictments against Sinclair and 
his associates, beyond the fact that the 
jury sitting in the Teapot Dome trial 
was shadowed. ‘This involved the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money—$70 
a day for taxi hire was one item of the 
expense account of a Burns detective 
detailed to discover all the facts of one 
juror’s domestic and financial situation. 
Jury shadowing, the defendants con- 
tended, is legal if no action is taken to 


coerce jurors. The plea that such 
“ ° ’”) 
shadowing” was necessary and the 


charge that a Government agent was 
doing the same thing somehow do not 
“take” in what Washington calls ‘“well- 
informed circles.” 

The general reaction here was voiced 


privately by one of the most prom- 
inent correspondents in Washington, 


who has recorded many public scandals 
in his long service in the capital. 
“This is the rawest thing I have 
even seen,” he burst out. “The convic- 
tion of a millionaire that he could buck 
the whole United States Government 
and the power of the law by spending 
enough money and that he could get 
away with it, is utterly depressing.” 
The only reply to that is that he did 
not “get away with it.” “Thereby may 
Sinclair, with a formal complaint out- 
standing against him and probable arrest 
looming ahead, serve as a warning. 


Ignorant Jurors 


HE outcome of the grand jury in- 

i vestigation will be known long be- 
fore January 16, the date set for 

the retrial of the Teapot Dome case. 
How, by that time, can there be anyone 
left in Washington whose ignorance of 
the case is sufficient to qualify him as a 
juror? The intricacies of the Teapot 
Dome lease may well have discouraged 
the ordinary newspaper reader from fol- 
lowing its developments during the past 
three years, and it was comparatively 
easy to find twelve persons for the con- 


17 


spiracy trial who knew little or noth- 
ing about “this oil case,” and cared less. 
One of the two women on that jury 
summed up the difficulty of the aver- 
age citizen confronted with masses of 
conflicting technical data on Teapot 
Dome: “What do people like us know 
about such a case as this?” But news- 
paper accounts of “jury fixing” are en- 
tirely comprehensible, and pleasantly 
exciting when taken in small doses with 
breakfast coffee. 


Lindbergh in the Capital 


N airplane zoomed over Bolling 
Field, landed, and Charles Lind- 
bergh and his mother were back in 

Washington. Sixteen other aviators went 
with him to the White House as luncheon 
guests of the President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge, and later saw him receive from 
the President, with an endearing and 
boyish awkwardness, the Hubbard 
Medal of the National Geographic So- 
ciety. During the day when the best 
of America’s aviators were in the cap- 
ital, it was always Lindbergh that the 
crowds clamored for. They shouted at his 
heels, when he tried to slip unnoticed 
across the street from the White House 
to the State, War and Navy Build- 
ing, with as great enthusiasm as they 
shouted last June when he landed from 
Europe with his honors fresh upon him. 
Other men and one woman have been 
as brave in setting out over the ocean 
in a craft whose landing gear was a 
pair of wheels; but Lindbergh’s exploit 
somehow remains, in the words of the 
President of the National Geographic 
Society, “the greatest of these.” 

Mayor Thompson of Chicago, who 
believes in Doing Things in a Big Way, 
had ‘“‘promised the President I would 
do my bit toward arousing sentiment 
for flood control.” The bit consisted 
of coming to Washington with two 
thousand more or less distinguished 
citizens of Chicago and Mississippi 
Valley districts to show Congress some- 
thing new in legislative pressure. ‘They 
stayed at the Mayflower, our largest 
and most stylish hostelry, registering 
one hundred per cent Americanism by 
its name. For three days they milled 
about in the lobby, with brass bands, 
America First League badges, and un- 
bounded enthusiasm for advising the 
President and Congress on flood con- 
trol. 

A distinguished foreign was 
caught in the hotel lobby by the _ in- 


visitor 


coming hordes of Thompson and _ his 
assistants. 
“What are all these men doing 


here?” he asked an acquaintance, after 
extricating himself. 
“They are working for flood con- 
trol.” 
He was still puzzled. “What,” in- 
quired the distinguished visitor, “do 
(Continued on page 40) 
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(urrent Events 


HEN a Britisher blames 

his own party and govern- 

ment for the failure of an 

international con fe rence 

called by another country, it 
is a startling event. This is what hap- 
pened the other day when Lord Cecil 
gave explicit reasons for his resignation 
last summer from the British Cabinet, 
shortly after the failure of the Three 
Power naval conference at Geneva. In 
a fiery address before the House of 
Lords, he charged that the bar to an 
agreement there had been the irrecon- 
cilable attitude of a group of admirals 
whom the Cabinet increasingly support- 
ed as the conference went on. 

Oddly enough, the day Lord Cecil 
chose to make his denunciation was the 
day that W. C. Bridgman, First Lord 
of the Admiralty and head of the British 
delegation to the naval conference, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
Great Britain would lay down only one 
of the three new ships scheduled for this 
year. This is not only a signal from 
Great Britain that the question of naval 
limitation is not closed, but it shows that 
British public opinion is not fully sup- 
porting the Conservative Government’s 
armament policy. 

As this development comes on the eve 
of the new session of Congress, it is pos- 
sible that it will provide an argument 
for holding our own cruiser program 
within reasonable limits. 


Mexico Decides 
FTER months of delay the Mex- 


ican Supreme Court has handed 

down its decision in the first for- 
eign oil case to come before it. The case 
was brought by the Mexican Petroleum 
Company, which is a subsidiary, once re- 
moved, of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. This sought an_ injunction 
against the Mexican Department of 
Labor to restrain it from canceling drill- 
ing permits, which the Department had 
done on the ground that the company 
had not obeyed the new alien oil law. 
The decision of the judges, where this 
one Case is concerned, went so tar as to 
declare two articles of the law uncon- 
stitutional—the article which substitutes 
fifty-year concessions for oil land titles 
acquired before 1917, and the article de- 
claring forfeited those titles to oil lands 
for which no application for confirma- 
tory concessions had been made at the 
required time. These are the two points 
to which foreign oil men object most. 








Young Mr. Gilbert lectures Germany 


As only these two articles, applied only 
to this case, are declared unconstitution- 
al, of course the question of the consti- 
tutionality of the whole law has yet to 
be settled. Washington, however, seems 
optimistic, and the State Department has 
volunteered a statement of hope that ad- 
justment of the whole controversy is 
now in sight. The withdrawal of Am- 
bassador Shefheld, with his somewhat 
blustering policies, the choice of Ambas- 
sador Morrow and this latest message 
mark a new policy of conciliation on our 
part toward Mexico. 

When Mr. Morrow arrived in Mex- 
ico the short-lived rebellion initiated by 
Generals Serrano and Gomez, two of the 
three candidates for the Mexican presi- 
dency, was nearing its end. With the 
capture and execution of General 
Gomez after weeks of pursuit by the 
Federal troops the revolt collapsed, and 
the way was made clear for the election 
of General Obregon, who has the sup- 
port of the Administration. 


Miners 


HE strikes in the soft coal fields 

that began on April 1 had little 

public attention until a conference 
called by the American Federation of 
Labor voted to bring before the Presi- 
dent and the country the tragic situation 
of the strikers in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia. In the Illinois and 
Iowa bituminous fields a truce has been 
won, and the miners have returned to 
work at their old wage scale, while a 
joint commission tries to devise a plan 
that will satisfy both sides. In the other 
states there is bitter suffering, requiring 


the speedy despatch of money, food ang 
clothing to the strikers and their famj. 
lies. In all, 750,000 men, women and 
children are involved. And nowhere i 
their situation more serious than ip 
Pennsylvania. 

This is due in part to the eviction 
policy of the coal corporations, in which 
they are supported by one of the mos 
drastic injunctions ever issued by q 
United States Court against a labo 
union, and in part to the activities of the 
Coal and Iron police—whom the Fed- 
eration of Labor describes as a “feudal 
army, privately raised and supported, 
and subject to no control by the people 
through the state.” The use of such 
feudal armies, the mercenaries of a great 
corporation, to end the stalemate of a 
strike, is unfortunately nothing new, In 
Pennsylvania it is alleged, too, that the 
state police have shown partiality to the 
operators in the strike districts. The 
Federation of Labor has asked Governor 
Fisher to investigate this and other 
charges and has appealed to the Presi- 
dent for Federal aid. 

The coal strike in Colorado is out of 
the field of organized labor and in that 
of I. W. W. operation. At the moment 
its tragic story is at a crisis. 


Mr. Gilbert Warns Germany 


HE young American Agent Gen- 
i eral for Reparations Payments, §. 
Parker Gilbert, Jr., has warned 
the German Government that  over- 
spending and over-borrowing on its part 
are endangering the operation of the 
Dawes Plan and threatening the eco- 
nomic foundations of Germany. This 
brought the famous plan for stabilizing 
German finances and for securing repara- 
tions payments from Germany to the 
front pages of the newspapers. One 
objective of this plan—the stabilizing of 
German finances—has already been at: 
complished. The other may be described 
as a continuing one. Germany is well 
into the fourth year of paying the obli- 
gations she incurred to the Allies as 4 
result of her defeat in the war. It is 
in the fifth year, however, that the real 
test of the plan comes. For it is then 
that the maximum yearly payments be- 
gin. The approach of this crucial year 
was sharply foreshadowed in the cur- 
rent discussion of this brilliant but still 
controversial effort to settle the Ger- 
man reparations problem. 
Briefly, Mr. Gilbert’s warning is 4 
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reminder that Germany, as a result of 
defeat, has international obligations. 
Are her financial and economic policies 
of a kind to help or to hinder? Mr. 
Gilbert thinks they are of a kind to 
hinder. 

On the whole, the German Govern- 
ment accepts Mr. Gilbert’s criticism in 
the spirit in which it was made. Its re- 





00d and ply, however, shows that it does not feel 

“ir fami- that its policies are endangering repara- 

nen and tions payments. It would have been 

where js pleasant for it if Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 

than in the head of the Reichsbank, could have 

come forward in support of this conten- 

eviction | tion. But, no, he came squarely out in 

n which support of Mr. Gilbert. Though af- 

he most | firming the intention of Germany to ful- 

1 by a fill her obligations, he called the Gov- 

a labor | ernment’s attention to what he describes 

»s of the as the recent “exposures.” Germany, he 

he Fed- | says, must mend its ways. 

“fe : : 

ane Indianapolis “Mayors” 

€ people | »NDIANAPOLIS has recently suf- 

of ‘such fered from the unusual complaint of 
that pe too many mayors. In October, 

es L. Duvall, wh lected 

on, te James a = Be oe electe 

shat the Mayor of Indianapolis in , Was con- 

y to the | 

. The | 

overnor 

1 other | 

e Presi- | 

; out of | 

in that 

moment 

“many | 

t Gen- | 

ents, S. : : 

warned | Soviet Russia celebrates 

; over” | victed of violating the Corrupt Prac- 

its part | tices Act, and the City Council asked 
of the | him to resign. He refused and appoint- 

he €O- | ed his wife City Comptroller so that 
; This ) she might succeed him if he were forced 

pilizing | out. Finally Mayor Duvall did resign. 

repara- | “Mayor” Maude E. Duvall immediately 
to the | took the oath of office, appointed Ira M. 
‘ One Holmes City Comptroller, and resigned 

zing Of | in her turn. The brand-new Comptrol- 

en ac- | ler then assumed office. 

scribed Meanwhile the City Council had a 
is well , Meeting at which they formally ousted 

e obli- | Duvall and appointed Claude E. Neg- 

s a8 4 ley, President of the Council, as Mayor 
It 8 | pro tem. Municipal business was at a 

he real | standstill. “Mayor” Holmes withdrew 

is then © his claim when the courts upheld the 

nts be- | order which “Mayor” Negley had ob- 


al year 
e cul 
ut still 
» Ger- 


tained restraining Holmes from con- 
ducting the city’s business. And at last 
the City Council elected L. Bert Slack, 
‘former United States Attorney, as 
Mayor until 1930, when the city man- 
ager form of government goes into ef- 
fect But the way is not clear, even 
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yet. Two other claimants, alleging 
technical rights growing out of Duvall’s 
conviction, are urging their case. 


Jury Juggling 


HE members of the William J. 

Burns Detective Agency tempo- 

rarily succeeded the defendants as 
villains of the Sinclair-Fall oil trial 
scandal, discussed further on another 
page. Full of righteous indignation at 
the jury-tampering charges’ which 
brought a “mistrial” in the oil case, 
Burns hurried to Washington in an ef- 
fort to prove that if there was any jury 
tampering it was done by a Government 
agent. And he produced an affidavit 
signed by his “Operator L-36” to prove 
his counter-charge. 

“Operator L-36,” however, was a 
boomerang so far as his employer was 
concerned. He turned out to be a Wil- 
liam J. McMullin, who had joined the 
Burns detective forces a few days before 
the Sinclair-Fall jury was sworn in. 
Troubled by the task assigned to him— 
that of trailing a juror—he called on 
former Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania at his home in Washington to ask 
for advice. He was referred to Owen 
J. Roberts, Government Prosecutor, 
who told him to continue in Burns’s em- 
ploy but to report to the Assistant 
United States District Attorney. This 
he did, at the same time winning the 
confidence of his chief. 

Mr. Burns, when this “perfidy” to 
the force was made known, attempted 
to assuage his grief by issuing statements 
questioning the reliability of this enemy 
in his camp, but they brought only a 
tired smile to those who are engaged in 
trying to clear up one of the most un- 
savory efforts to pervert justice in the 
history of the United States courts. 

After the Government closed its case 
before the Grand Jury, the next step 
was to be the presentment of the case 
by the Grand Jury to the District At- 
torney. If he finds it warrants criminal 
proceedings, he will draw up _indict- 
ments. As we go to press, this step is 
yet to be taken. 


The Soviet Birthday 


F any one had predicted in 

November, 1917, that the 

comparative handful of Rus- 
sian Communists who took over 
the government of 150,000,000 
people, most of whom did not 
know what Communism was, 
would be secure in power at the 
end of ten years, who would have 
believed him? Yet, in Novem- 
ber, 1927, the government thus 
created celebrated its Tenth 
Jubilee. Why was it successful 
in the first place, and how has it 
maintained itself? The first ques- 
tion is answerable if one remem- 
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bers that by 1917 the civil and military 
administration of Russia had completely 
broken down under the war strain, and 
the Russian people were prepared to ac- 





Too many mayors for Indianapolis 


cept anything that offered a way out of 
their sufferings. The second question is 
susceptible to answer—of a kind—when 
the character of the Russian people is 
brought to mind. ‘The majority are 
peasants who really do not understand 
very much about politics and have 
learned endurance in a hard school. 
What has this Government accom- 
plished for Russia? It has improved eco- 
nomic conditions; but only by receding 
from thoroughgoing Communism and 
permitting private enterprise. At that, 
economic conditions are still lower than 
they were before the war. It has given 
the Russian people a stable government, 
but it has not eliminated the struggle 
between industrial and agricultural in- 
terests. That struggle is reflected poli- 
tically in the Communist Party itself, 
though it has received a temporary 
quietus through the crushing of the Op- 
position, led by Trotzky, who has just 
been expelled. It has sought friendly re- 
lations with outside capital and with 
other nations with one hand, and closed 
the opportunities thus opened with the 
other hand. How long will it survive? 
The best opinion is that it will survive 
a long time and that the rest of the 
world will have to make out as best it 
can with this changeling thrust willy- 
nilly into the family of nations. 
November 22, 1927. 
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An oil trial juror has no privacy 
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THe WomAN Citizpy 





Citizens Who May Not Have Wives 


Loyal Chinese American.. ”°prived by Law of an Elemental 
Human Right, Are Asking Us to End This Injustice 


66 HIS is the reason I wish I 
were not an American 
citizen,” a Chinese merchant 
remarked to me recently as 
he handed me a photograph 

of a charming Chinese girl holding in 

her arms a shining-eyed youngster. “It 

I were an alien and not an American 

citizen I could have my wife with me. 

And I’ve never even seen my boy.” 

“But you must be mistaken,” I as- 
sured him. ““The United States wouldn’t 
deny to citizens the rights which it gives 
to aliens of the same race.” 

“That is what we all thought, too, 
but it isn’t so,” he replied. “I was born 
in California, and my father before me. 
It’s my home, my country. 1 was edu- 
cated in the public schools and went to 
the state university. I own property, 
and I pay taxes. Three years ago I 
went over to China for the first time 
and married, but when I tried to bring 
my wife back with me I found that the 
law had been amended and she could 
not be admitted to the United States. 
Yet last year my assistant, who is an 
alien, born in China, went back, mar- 
ried, and returned with his wife. So 
you see, the alien has rights which are 
denied to the citizen. 

“At first we all thought there must 
be some mistake and we carried a test 
case to the Supreme Court, but the 
court ruled that the law was clear and 
that any relief would have to come from 
Congress. At the short session Con- 
gressman Dyer, who has traveled exten- 
sively in China and knows the Chinese 
people, offered to introduce a bill to re- 
store to citizens who had alien-born 
wives the right to have them admitted, 
but the Immigration Committee did not 
even report the bill to the House. You 
don’t believe me,” he added with a poor 
attempt at a smile. “Won’t you look it 
up?” So I haye.e . . . 

The Immigration Act of 1924—known 
in immigration circles as the “Irritation 
Act”—is remembered by the average 
American because of the affront which 
we offered to the dignity of Japan. In 
“face” Japan was the conspicuous suf- 
ferer, but the actual hardships of the 


By VALESKA BARI 


new provisions fell most heavily upon 
American citizens of the Chinese race, 
for indirectly, but none the less effective- 
ly, the great majority of our ¢itizen 
Chinese were prohibited from any 
chance of marrying. Previously the wite 
of a citizen was admissible as a non- 
quota immigrant. But no longer. Now, 
if a citizen of Oriental ancestry desires 
to enjoy the society of his wife he must 
marry a woman who is already here— 
which for the Chinese is not so simple 
when one realizes that there are over 
twenty thousand single Chinese men in 
the country and less than one thousand 
unmarried women over fifteen. 

Gloom spread through San Francisco 
Chinatown when the Supreme Court de- 
cision upholding the law was handed 
down. This is the largest and oldest 
colony of Chinese in America, once the 
focus of race prejudice but now one of 
the show places of the city. Before 
elections, mayors and legislators and con- 
gressmen come to Chinatown to ask for 
votes. They appear in the beautiful as- 
sembly hall of the Chinese branch of the 
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San Francisco’s Chinatown is the largest 
and oldest Chinese colony in America 


Native Sons of the Golden West and 
address their hearers as “Fellow 
citizens,” but none of the members of 
Congress have returned to that platform 
to explain to those fellow citizens why 
Congress presented them the alternative 
of extinction or expatriation. 

The new Immigration Act went into 
effect July 1, 1924. At the time thirty- 
five wives of citizens were on the high 
seas. Their passports had been visa-ed 
by American consuls in China; with 
high hopes they had started out to make 
homes in the land of their husbands 
only to be held up at the ports of entry 
with the information that the law had 
been changed and that their passports, 
for all their seals and stamps, were no 
longer valid. Some were brides coming 
with their husbands. Some were wives 
who had waited in China while their 
husbands saved up money for the wife's 
passage and for equipment for a home. 
Some had children—the children were 
citizens and could remain but the moth- 
ers were ordered back to China. One 
mother had a nursing babe, a delicate 
infant whose life would have been en- 
dangered by separation. The immigra- 
tion inspector wired Washington for a 
decision—should he risk the life of a 
citizen by insisting upon separation of 
mother and babe?—and Washington 
wired back admitting the mother for 
three months, under bond to depart at 
the end of that time. 

No more wives were allowed to sail 
from China. Of those held in detention 
the Chinese branch of the Native Sons 
came to the rescue with attorneys and 
at last secured permission for them to 
join their husbands for three months, 
under bond, while the cases could be 
tested in the courts. No one in the 
Chinese colony could believe that Con- 
gress had intended to take away from | 
citizens the possibility of having their 
wives live with them, but as the months ¢ 
dragged by, punctuated by conflicting { 
decisions, they began to doubt. In three | 
districts the judges ruled that wives 0 
citizens must be admissible, but in other 
districts the judges ruled adversely. The | 
three months passed, but amid scenes 0! 
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parting came an extension of time while 

the Supreme Court was to decide the 
question. So the cases lingered. One 
child died at Angel Island. detention 
station, and several children were born. 
Then came the Supreme Court decision 
that the law, as written, was clear and 
that only a new law could grant admis- 
sion. 

Again the wives prepared to leave 
their husbands and go back to China, 
but again their attorneys secured an ex- 
tension of their bonds. Congress was 
going to meet and Mr. Dyer would in- 
troduce a bill to restore to these citizens 
the rights which they had formerly ex- 
ercised and which all other citizens 
enjoy. The Immigration Committee of 
the House promised a public hear- 
ing and from all parts of the coun- 
try came delegations of citizen 
Chinese to present their case. Their 
testimony was not organized, nor 
did they think it necessary to ask 
the support of the social welfare 
groups." All that was required, they 
thought, was that Congress under- 
stand that an obvious error had 
crept into the law when it was re- 
written, and that this considerable 
group of citizens were now per- 
manently separated from their 
wives. 


O more than that was need- 
N ed, they thought, but as the 

hearing progressed they dis- 
covered that the committee apparent- 
ly did not consider that a citizen 
had an obvious, fundamental right 
to the society of his wife. One after 
another of the Chinese raised the 
question: ‘“‘We are American citi- 
zens. Is it right that American 
citizens should be prohibited from 
having their wives live with them?” 
No one answered Yes or No, but 
the question was side-tracked and 
argument was shifted to charges of fraud 
against Chinese and several of the com- 
mittee seemed to think that if some Chi- 
nese endeavored to perpetrate frauds 
concerning entry this fact offered suffi- 
cient excuse for denying to all citizens 
of the Chinese race the right to have 
their wives join them in America. 

In the past comparatively few Chinese 
brought their wives to America and of 
the children born here the majority of 
the girls were sent back to China. This 
situation the committee took as evidence 
that the Chinese were only technically 
citizens and that they had no desire to 
become citizens in spirit. In explana- 
tion of the small number of women and 
girls the Chinese referred delicately to 
race prejudice, but from a mistaken 
sense of courtesy they refrained from de- 
fining what race prejudice had meant. 

What they should have explained, 
what lies at the root of many circum- 
stances which we hastily interpret as 
evidence of unassimilability—is this: In 








every Western town-in the good old 
days where there were numbers of Chi- 
nese, they were required to live in a re- 
stricted district. Housing was indescrib- 
ably cramped and unsanitary. At one 
time Chinatown in San Francisco housed 
nearly 30,000 persons on less than thirty- 
five acres, living in dwellings seldom over 
three stories high. This meant sleeping 
ten, twenty, even thirty in a room, often 
on racks, one bed above another, with 
barely enough space between racks to 
permit a person to pass in and out. Even 
a merchant of wealth might not be able 
to rent more than two small rooms for 
his family. 

Then add to the congestion and lack 
of sanitation the fact that in the old 
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Ralph Quan, an American citizen and the son of 
an American citizen, was brought to America by 
hts mother so that his father might see him. She 


could enter only as a temporary visitor 


days of segregation the Tenderloin was 
always planted next to Chinatown. Old 
St. Mary’s Church in Chinatown, San 
Francisco, still bears beneath its clock 
the words, “Son, observe the time and 
fly from evil,” a warning put up when 
the clock looked down upon the most 
notorious alleys of the redlight district. 

San Francisco was a “man’s town” in 
those days, a port of the world welcom- 
ing the ships of the world to a holiday 
free from restraints; but what the Chi- 
nese, forced to live in that district, 
thought of American civilization would 
be illuminating. 

I was talking the other day with an 
old settler, who referred to another 
pioneer, recently dead. “He was a very 
humane man,” she remarked, “exceed- 
ingly humane—he never even allowed 
his boys to throw stones at the Chinese.” 

Such were the conditions to which the 
Chinese referred as “race prejudice,” 
conditions which the present generation 
of Californians has hardly realized; but 
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those who remember know why home- 
loving men preferred to leave their wives 
in China. 
- To discuss adequately all that is im- 
plied in the exclusion of the wives of 
citizens of Oriental ancestry would fill 
a large volume, but a few high points 
stand forth. The change in the law 
may possibly have slipped in by mistake, 
for no one has come forward to claim 
responsibility, but if it was intentional 
it was probably directed not at the Chi- 
nese upon whom it has fallen but against 
the Japanese. There are now in the 
United States twice as many Japanese 
as Chinese, including far more women 
and American-born children. As yet 
few of these children have reached mar- 
rying age, but the numbers of boys 
and girls are approximately equal 
and there is every probability that 
most of them will choose mates 
among those with whom they have 
grown up, rather than go over to 
Japan to marry; in which event, to 
restore to citizen Japanese the right 
to bring in alien-born wives will re- 
sult in very little addition to the 
Japanese population in this country. 
As to the Chinese, we are faced 
by no yellow peril. Their numbers 
in the United States are diminish- 
ing rapidly. The 1920 census lists 
only 61,639 and at the rate of de- 
crease there are today probably not 
over 50,000. The American-born 
Chinese numbered in 1920 only 
18,532, and of this number 13,318 


were males. 


O permit these few thousand 

citizens to go to China and 

bring back wives—their only 
chance of marrying within their 
own race—threatens no peril. To 
expect them to live celibate lives, 
without homes and without families, 
is to make a joke of their citizenship 
and to invite a very genuine moral 
hazard. And to take the stand that all 
the citizen Chinese should be punished 
because attempts are made to bootleg 
alien Chinese into the country is hardly 
becoming to a nation with our record for 
breaking prohibitory laws. 

Mr. Dyer will again introduce his bill 
when Congress meets in December, and 
it is to be hoped that the forces in Amer- 
ica which are working to protect the 
rights of citizens and to promote good 
will ‘and understanding between the dif- 
ferent elements which make up our na: 
tion will give to this problem the 
attention and interest without which the 
present injustices will not be corrected, 

(If you sympathize with these fellow. 
citizens of yours, why not drop a letter 
to your Congressman and tell him what 
you think about the matter? It does no 
good for citizens to think about things 
if they do not let their representatives 
know what they think. In a cause like 
this, every sign of interest helps.—Ep.) 









N at least one spot in New Jersey 

the Christmas spirit is already 

astir. Walking along one of 

Westfield’s pleasant streets the 

other morning at an hour when 
commuters were hurrying for their 
trains I caught a snatch of whistled 
melody that, effacing time and distance, 
transported me straightway to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts —to Appleton 
Chapel in the Harvard Yard. 

It is two days before the commence- 
ment of Christmas recess. In the spacious 
auditorium has gathered an expectant 
throng of graduates, undergraduates, 
faculty, friends of the college from afar, 
neighbors from the immediate vicinity. 
The air is fragrant with the spicy scent 
of hemlock wreaths, and down front a 
soft glow irradiates the chancel, where 
an arc of graceful tapers is burning. In 
the choir loft at the rear I detect a faint 
rustling of music, then out of perfect 
silence bursts that noble chorale of Bach: 
Break Forth, O Beauteous, Heavenly 
Light. This is presently followed by a 
Bohemian carol, very different yet 
scarcely less stirring, which, in turn, 
yields to a melodious hymn of the fif- 
teenth century. In the pause which fol- 
lows, a white-haired preacher stands to 
read the simple account of Christ’s com- 
ing as told by Luke. Then the chorus 
offers more carols, some like The First 
Noel and Good King Wenceslas, fa- 
miliar to everyone, others unknown to 
most of the listeners. The congregation 
sings Adeste Fideles. The choir follows 
it with Dett’s Listen to the Lambs, 
based on a Negro spiritual, and the serv- 
ice closes with Handel’s magnificent 
Hallelujah Chorus and a benediction. 


“God rest you merry, gentlemen” 


Comm 





This scene it was that flashed into my 
mind as I listened to the commuter’s 
whistled refrain of a quaint French 
carol, unheard since the days when, as 
an undergraduate of Radcliffe College, 
I used to attend the annual carol serv- 
ices in Appleton. Where had he learned 
it? Was he, perhaps, a former Harvard- 
choir man? I walked on, musing. 

Back in Cambridge the chorus re- 
cruited from the University choir and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society had no 
doubt already commenced rehearsals. 
Three times each season the service is 
repeated and people present at one are 
asked not to attend another the same 
year, in order that all who are eager to 
hear the carols may have an opportunity. 





“I heard the bells on Christmas Day” 


Fireside Carollers 





The Story of How a Town Made 


unity Chorus Singing 


a Christmas Custom 


By D. M. FULLER 


Decorated with Christmas Cards by J. J. Lankes, 


Hilton Village, Virginia 


How gratified ‘‘Doc’” must feel now that 
the concerts have grown so popular! 

Suddenly I was startled to hear a 
fresh young voice practicing Osgood’s 
I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day, 
another old favorite to which I had 
been introduced by Dr. Davison’s ad- 
mirably trained chorus. It brought a 
pang of homesickness. 

From the college classmate with whom 
I was spending the day, I learned the 
explanation. Another Radcliffe girl, a 
former chorister, had married one of the 
founders of the new Harvard Glee Club 
a year after her graduation and had set- 
tled in Westfield. As Christmas ap- 
proached she found herself hungering 
for carols, looking back upon her mem- 
bership in the group of singers as one 
of the most precious honors of her under- 
graduate days. 

Return to Cambridge was impossible, 
but why, she asked herself, could not a 
similar service be held in a private house? 
With a choir grouped at one end of a 
long living-room there would still be 
space for numerous guests, and by fire- 
light and candlelight the desired atmos- 
phere might be created. 

She hastened to lay the plan before 
her husband, who caught her enthusiasm 
and agreed to conduct the chorus. To- 
gether they set about gathering singers. 
It was no easy task. Their acquaintance 
was limited as yet; people were busy at 
that time of year; in that locality they 
were not particularly interested in 4 
carol service. However, in the end they 
managed to assemble a sufficient nucleus 
of young people to begin work. The 
first rehearsals were discouragingly at- 
tended, but as the program began to 
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shape up their own fervor spread to the others until, on the 
night before Christmas Eve—the night set for their début 
—the singers were as thrilled as their leaders. 


carols were applauded over and over again, friends 

thanked the two persons responsible for the occasion, 
with voices unmistakably sincere, for an evening of rare, good 
music, and the chorus vowed upon disbanding not to let newly 
sprung friendships die. 

The next year it was easier to enlist interest. As before, 
attendance at the concert was by invitation only, each chorister 
being permitted to invite a certain number of guests (the 
number limited only by the size of the house), and the host 
and hostess their immediate neighbors as well. Each person 
made up his own list and submitted it to the leader, who then 
checked them all over and reported duplications, in which 
case other names were added. Then, three weeks before the 
concert, simple invitations were issued: 


ont first concert was a success in every way. ‘The 


The Fireside Carollers invite you to be present at a candle- 
light service on the evening of December twenty-third, at 
eight-thirty o'clock, in the home of Mr. and Mrs........... 
Dudley Avenue, West. 

Please reply. 


That winter it was decided to divide the program into 
three parts. At the close of the first group of carols the 


“Between an ox-stall and an ass 
This Child truly there born He was” 


Scripture story was read; at the end of the second was in- 
troduced a portion of Dickens’s Christmas Carol; while, after 
the third, the audience was invited to join in singing such 
familiar carols as God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen, What 
Child Is This?, O Little Town of Bethlehem and Silent 
Night, Holy Night. 

€ music was the most inspiring yet attempted, and sev- 
eral new voices, nearly all of them trained, helped to swell the 
volume. According to precedent, the singers were concealed 
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behind screens so as not to distract the attention of the 
audience from the program itself. 

Once more the response was a surprise. One hundred 
guests attended the concert, among them a musical critic, who 
gave the affair wide and favorable publicity through the 
channel of the local newspapers, and a choirmaster, who 
urged the Carollers to repeat the performance in the town’s 





“The first Noel the angel did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds in 
fields as they lay 


most capacious church. Though the offer was not accepted, 
because the chorus felt that a great part of the charm would 
be lost were they to forfeit the intimacy which had been an 
outstanding feature of the home gatherings, yet the warm 
reception made the concerts an annual certainty. 

Last year the owners of one of Westfield’s loveliest homes 
threw open their hospitable doors for the occasion, and though 
the invitation list was greatly increased, the house was 
thronged and the audience even more appreciative than it had 
been before. 


URELY the experience of these young people has proved 
that enjoyment of the very best Christmas music is not 
limited to a select few. Why, we wonder, do not other 

communities start similar groups? It means work, but it also 
means pleasure, for there are few things that bring one more 
joy than interpreting beautiful music. The carol practice, 
which begins the first of November, early wraps the singers 
in the spirit of Christmas, and on the night of their concert 
they have the satisfaction of revealing to a considerable body 
of friends the full significance of Christmas, as gifts and 
merry-making can never do. 

For the benefit of any who may be interested in such an 
undertaking, I furnish below a list of carols sung at Harvard 
and elsewhere, which the Fireside (Continued on page 37) 
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COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


‘Fyrom Those Who Know to Those Who Need’”’ 


HEN asked to define a 

specialist, Dr. Charles 

Mayo is said to have said, 

“A specialist is one who 

knows less and less about 
more and more.” Perhaps Dr. Mayo 
intended to be facetious. Perhaps he 
intended to be subtle. Or it may be 
that he never said this at all. The 
questions that came to the Citizen office 
in response to our offer to be specialists 
in general information were as varied 
as they were interesting, and they made 
the editor of this department feel as if 
she knew less about more things than 
anybody in the world. 

Of course, our plan is not to attempt 
to answer questions ourselves, but to 
pass them on to those who are best 
qualified to answer with authority, and 
the list of cooperating organizations 
gives ample assurance of the reliability 
of the information that may be obtained 
through this service. So far the plan 
is working admirably. Though children 
on their first visit to the zoo could 
scarcely have thought of a larger assort- 
ment of questions, nearly every one has 
been answered directly and authori- 
tatively, and inquirers have been put in 
personal touch with experts in the fields 
in which they are specially interested 
and have tapped sources of information 
of which they had doubtless never 
known. The questions range all the 
way from etiquette for children to the 
Chinese problem and the answers have 
been illuminating and interesting. 

It is interesting that some of the first 
inquiries concerned the Citizen’s choice 
of organizations. One of these questions 
touched upon the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. The writer of 
the letter is opposed to protective legis- 
lation for women. The Women’s Trade 
Union League advocates such legislation. 
Therefore, the Citizen is criticized for 
including this organization in its list of 
cooperating organizations. The question 
of protective legislation for women is 





Conducted by IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


controversial. Conscientious, intelligent 
people differ fervently on the question. 
The National Women’s Trade Union 
League does not masquerade. Its very 
name explains it. It is one of the most 
forthright of the women’s organizations 
and its aims are simple and definite. It 
was doubtless included because it is pre- 
eminent in the field in which it operates. 
If any reader of the Citizen wishes in- 
formation on the other side of the con- 
troversy, sincere effort will be made to 
put the inquirer in touch with source 
material. Though the Citizen has a 
clear-cut editorial policy, it should be 
borne in mind that this is an information 
service. 

Another point: It must have been 
obvious to the most casual reader of the 
preliminary announcement that the serv- 
ice is not biased in favor of either 
political party. It so happened that the 
Woman’s National Democratic Club 
did not accept the invitation to co- 
operate until after the October Citizen 
had gone to press, and therefore it was 
not listed in the first incomplete list. 
“T notice that the Women’s National 
Republican Club is another source of 
information. What, then, are we as 
Democrats going to do?” a correspond- 
ent asks plaintively. It seems needless 
to add that the two organizations were 
invited simultaneously, and that, though 
the machinery of the Democratic women 
happened, in this case, for geographical 
reasons, to grind a little more slowly 
in the matter, they accepted, and every 
good Democrat may be sure that if in- 
formation is wanted concerning the 
Democratic party we shall not ask the 
Republicans to furnish it. So there’s 
that. 

Incidentally, one of the questions was, 
“Please give the fundamental differences 
in the two great political parties—Re- 
publicans and Democrats—and their 
ultimate tendency.” That was a large 
order, and the answers of the national 
political organizations were not received 





in time for comment in this number. 
They will be saved for the next issue. 


Long and Short Ballot 
ey requests have been received 


for explanation of the long and 

short ballot. ‘These were passed 
on, one to the National League of 
Women Voters, one to the National 
Municipal League. This brief explana- 
tion was given: 

“The long ballot means that a num- 
ber of administrative officials, either 
state, county or city, in addition to the 
policy-making representatives of the 
people, are elected by a vote of the elec- 
torate. The short ballot means that 
these administrative officials are appoint- 
ed by the chief administrative officials 
or by heads of departments. In other 
words, where a short ballot is in use, 
representatives of the people or the 
policy-making group are elective, while 
those who are to administer state, coun- 
ty or municipal offices are largely ap- 
pointive. Under the short ballot th 
chief administrative officer is frequently 
elected, although in the City Manager 
Plan even the chief official is appointed. 
All minor administering officials are ap- 
pointed.” 

To these inquirers were also sent (or 
recommended, in case there was a 
charge) a number of pamphlets which 
contained further and specific informa- 
tion along the same lines. These 
included, ““The Model State Constitu- 
tion,” which describes how the short 
ballot can be applied to state govern- 
ment; “The County Manager Plan,” 
which describes the application of the 
short ballot to county government, and 
“The Story of the City Manager Plan,” 
in which the application of the short 
ballot to City Government is explained, 
as well as the Short Ballot Booklet, 
which gives the general principles of 
the short ballot and calls attention to 
the disadvantages of the long ballot. 
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‘Those interested in a study of the short 
ballot as applied to cities are advised 
to get a copy of “The Model City Char- 
ter,’ a booklet issued by the Municipal 
League, a new edition of which is now 
available. 

One of these inquirers also wished 
information relating to the direct 
primary, and the Municipal League re- 
plied by sending a copy of an article 
from the National Municipal Review, 
called “Primary or Convention— 
Which?” This article contains argu- 
ments for both nominating forms. For 
a study of the direct primary, the 
Municipal League recommends _ the 
League of Women Voters pamphlet by 
Miss Helen M. Rocca, called “Nomi- 
nating Methods With Special Refer- 
ence to the Direct Primary.” 


Music and Copyright 


*s OW can songs still unpublished 
be used in community work 
without danger of plagiarism? 

I am told that the new copyright law 

makes it impossible to copyright unpub- 

lished musical manuscripts and it is not 
safe to allow public performances of 
work not copyrighted.” This letter 
came from Florida and was referred to 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation, which “cooperated” in a model 
way by directing the inquiry on to the 

Music Publishers’ Protective Associa- 

tion. Interesting information was re- 

ceived which will doubtless be of value 
to other readers. Here it is: 

“Copyright subsists with full force 
and effect in any original musical work 
in unpublished or manuscript form, and 
the public performance thereof cannot 
have the effect of dedicating the work 
to the public domain or justify 
plagiarism. 

“Tt is only when a work is published 
(circulated to the public) that claim to 
copyright must be registered and notice 
of copyright imprinted on the published 
work. However, the law provides that 
an unpublished manuscript may be regis- 
tered. The fee for such registration is 
$1, which should be accompanied by 
a complete manuscript and sent to the 
Register of Copyrights, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.” 

“Your cooperative service surely gives 
us all that its name signifies,” is the 
encouraging first paragraph of a letter 
from Babylon, Long Island. And then, 
“Several organizations in which I serve 
on the program committee need the in- 
formation the Film Bureau can give us. 
Our Parent-Teachers’ Association would 
like films of travel or industry or wild 
life for several meetings at which the 
school faculty are entertained; our 
Travelers’ Clubs are particularly inter- 
ested in Italy, old and new; our college 
club is interested in any and all of 
these subjects and more, too.” 

This letter reflects alert and en- 


couraging interest in a subject of great 
importance. It has been a pleasure to 
pass this letter on to the Film Bureau 
and to know that the writer received 
practical and prompt assistance. 


Your Child and His Manners 


READER asks about the manners 
of children in the home. Should 
children be required to greet visi- 

tors? Should they be required to con- 
form to adult standards in such mat- 
ters? Or should they be allowed to de- 
velop their own social code? These ques- 
tions were referred to the Child Study 
Association of America and the answers 
are most interesting. It seems that 
there has been some confusion during 
recent years in dealing with the prob- 
lem of adjusting the conventions of so- 
cial intercourse to the child’s necessity 
for freedom of expression. Some quo- 
tations from the answer to this question 
will doubtless be of value: 

“Though we are unwilling to domi- 
nate our children in the old autocratic 
way of former generations, we realize 
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none the less that they do have to live in 
a world of other human beings and that 
the accepted forms of courtesy are an 
essential to the orderly conduct of liv- 
ing. 

“In general, with very small children, 
it might be sufficient to hope that they 
will learn the forms of greeting by imita- 
tion, as they learn many other things. 
We are sometimes extremely careless in 
our own manner toward small chil- 
dren. If we are careful never to omit 
greetings, ‘please’ and ‘thank you’ when 
speaking to them, they are less likely 
to omit these forms. If, however, we re- 
serve these expressions for other adults, 
then the small child will have no oppor- 
tunity for learning them readily. 

“We should never impose upon chil- 
dren’s privacy unnecessarily or disturb 
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them from their legitimate pursuits. 

Surface manners which are the 
result of parental training rather than an 
expression of kindly feeling are of no 
value in character development but, on 
the contrary, may even be harmful. A 
sincere feeling of kindliness and good 
will toward other people will inevitably 
result in an expression of this feeling in 
the form of good manners.” 

And the following books were recom- 
mended : “Good Manners for Children,” 
by Elsie Cleveland Mead and Theodora 
Mead Abel (Dodd, Mead) ; “Character 
Conduct and Study,” by William H. 
Cunningham (Putnam), and “Whole- 
some Childhood,” by Ernest and Gladys 
Groves (Houghton, Mifflin). 


How to Turn Off Rea Lights 
RITING from a city in Texas 


a minister asked for methods of 

procedure for closing a red light 
district, and the American Social Hy- 
giene Association replied by giving a 
digest of the Texas law which shows 
that a red light district in the city men- 
tioned is clearly in open violation of the 
laws of the state. Attention was called 
to the fact that the closing of the red 
light district is but the first step in a 
campaign to obtain clean environment. 
A pamphlet entitled “Next Steps” was 
furnished, with copies of “Why Let It 
Burn?” a valuable campaign document 
published by the Association. ““The edu- 
cation of the public to the fact that the 
law is being violated, and to the com- 
munity damage resulting therefrom, is 
usually sufficient to force reluctant offi- 
cials to carry out their oaths of office 
to enforce the laws. It is a compara- 
tively simple matter if you have public 
opinion behind you.” 


Our Policy in China 


‘6 N spite of all that has been pub- 
lished about our policy in China, I 
am in doubt about its exact status 

at this time. Can you find out for me 
what we ask of China and what we offer 
to do?” The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, to whom this letter was referred, 
answered as follows: 

“Briefly, China desires the abrogation 
of the so-called unequal treaties and the 
establishment of relations of equality 
and reciprocity between herself and 
other powers. 

“The United States’ official policy to- 
ward China is well summarized in a 
statement made on April 25th by Presi- 
dent Coolidge as follows: 

“ ‘Our citizens are being concentrated 
in ports where we can protect them and 
remove them. It is solely for this pur- 
pose that our warships and marines are 
in that territory. . . . We do not wish 
to pursue any course of aggression 
against the Chinese people. We are 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Peace Straws 


AR is a fool’s game—utter futility and mere 

horror. Instead of preventing war, military 

preparations are likely to precipitate it. Ad- 
vocacy of large fighting forces is an antiquated plati- 
tude. 

There is no real news in any of that. 

The news lies in the fact that these are the judg- 
ments of one who has been a soldier for fifty years— 
Field Marshal Sir William Robertson, who from 1915 
to 1918 was chief of the Imperial General Staff. He 
knows about war. Yet before the London Chamber of 
Commerce he denounced it in words that would warm 
the heart of any peace-lover, and that are all too un- 
familiar from the lips of Army and Navy men. ‘The 
Field Marshal spoke of the high cost of war in human 
terms, and the high cost economically—which means 
human terms, too, for that matter. For when one pre- 
liminary artillery attack costs $65,000,000, and the bar- 
rage at another battle costs $85,000,000 and _ still 
another $110,000,000, there is so much less available 
for decent housing, or education, or the care of chil- 
dren or provision of the simple essentials for the thou- 
sands who live their lives on the brink of despair. War 
is always an emergency, which somehow is met; when 
will natjons learn that undernourished children, strug- 
gling mothers, exploited or unemployed workers are an 
emergency, too? 

“Let human nature be wicked as it may,” concluded 
the Field Marshal, “I suggest that every man and 
woman should energetically support all efforts made to 
devise some more sensible and humane way of com- 
posing international differences than the destructive 
and futile methods upon which reliance has hitherto 
been unsuccessfully placed.” 

It was good hearing. There are a few other recent 
items to add to that side of the ledger: the quietly ris- 
ing sentiment for the proposed Briand treaty pledging 
the United States and France to peace; the presenta- 
tion on several sides of similar proposalk—Wickham 
Steed’s, that this country shall support no nation that 
makes aggressive war; Newton Baker’s, that it shall 
not even trade with a nation declared aggressor ; resolu- 
tions for treaties on the Locarno model passed by the 
International Good Will Congress last month. 
Then, there is the courageous caustic of Lord Cecil’s 
criticism of the policies of the British Government at 
Geneva. 

And, finally, there is the announcement by 
Great Britain of a reduction in the ship-building pro- 
gram for this year—a cheering concession which should 
be taken at its face value. 

Oh yes, it would be possible to balance some of these 
items with quotations from fire-eating admirals and 
generals of various nations; but these encouraging 
things are facts, too. Let us, without sentimental 
prejudice, give ourselves the bright side of the picture 
for a Christmas gift. 


Editorially Speaking 





Fair Play for the Unmarried 
DELEGATION from the National Federa- 


tion of Business and Professional Women ap- 
peared before the House Finance Committee 
recently asking for a change in the income tax law for 
the benefit of the single person. They argued that the 
present exemption of $1,500 for a single person, and 
$3,500 for a married couple, penalizes the unmarried. 

Many people think that a single woman has only 
herself to support, but it has been well established that 
a large proportion of single women also carry a heavy 
burden of dependents or semi-dependents. Many of 
these are sisters, fathers and mothers who do not come 
under the classification of dependents in the income 
tax law—those under eighteen, or incapacitated by old 
age, for each of whom a $400 exemption is allowed to 
both single and married. If the unmarried person is 
“head of the family,” full exemption may be claimed; 
but there are many responsibilities not involving com- 
plete dependence of one or more relatives that are 
nevertheless a heavy drain on incomes. 

A larger exemption granted to two persons who are 
married than to two single persons can only be regard- 
ed as a discrimination in favor of marriage. There is 
no other logical reason for it. But probably we need 
not expect to have the arrangement changed any more 
than we may look to see the principle adopted of mak- 
ing every income contribute something, however small, 
to the tax. 

There is no process of government which creates 
so much interest as the tax bill—especially the direct 
tax, which one can measure and can’t escape as con- 
trasted with the indirect tax such as exists in the rent 
bill. For this reason it is desirable that every citizen of 
the United States should consciously contribute some- 
thing to the expense of our national government. But 
it is other tax matters than these principles of wisdom 
and fair play that engross our legislators. 


Clogs on the Feet of Justice 


IVE years have gone by since the Fall-Sinclair 

case came before the public, and the end is not 

yet in sight. Here is one of the greatest scandals 
in our history. Certain facts have been substantiated, 
certain restitutions have been ordered; but so far no 
one has suffered any criminal penalty. 

American justice is slow-footed—so slow that the 
whole world is skeptical of its existence. Lawyers may 
argue that the delays common to our courts are un- 
avoidable, but English judicial procedure proves the 
contrary. And there is no question that long delays 
make conviction more difficult. Even the most notori- 
ous scandal will not hold public interest over a period 
of years. The best memories weaken with time. 
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Not only is American justice slow but, in the minds 
of many people, it is susceptible to the influence of 
wealth. As an instance that strengthens the belief, the 
alleged shadowing of the jury in the oil case, in order 
to have means for intimidation or bribery, is so con- 
temptuous of justice and so arrogant in its assumption 
of the power of wealth as to outrage public opinion. 
But still nothing happens and the case drags on. 

This is another proof added to the many in recent 
years of the need for a thorough revision of the proc- 
esses of our courts and legal paraphernalia. It would 
be a monumental task, but it is necessary to the re- 
establishment of regard for law. Legal subterfuges, 
especially in cases involving men of great wealth; delay 
piled on delay—these inevitably bring contempt for 
law. Swift and certain conviction following the estab- 
lishment of guilt would do more to prevent crime than 
anything else in the world. 


* * * 


Must Juries Be Ignorant? 


HIS is just a timid confession. Everything about 

courts is so hallowed by time and custom 

but we can’t help wondering whether it really is 
a good thing to pick juries that don’t know anything 
much—and can prove it—about one of the most con- 
spicuous pieces of news of our time, the famous oil 
scandal. Of course it’s fine to have them unprejudiced, 
but are people who have no inclination to be informed 
on their world the very best people for deciding diffi- 
cult questions? We hope this feeble doubt isn’t a 
criminal offense; but if it is, we speak for a reading 


jury! 





i * * 


The Doom of the Kimono 


OME one sent the Citizen to Kobe College for Ja- 
S panese Women, and Isabelle MacCausland, of the 
Sociology Department, unable to send her thanks 
to the unknown donor, sends the Citizen some interest- 
ing letters and clipped editorials. Among them is an 
editorial on the Passing of the Kimono, which saddens 
one who still hopes to see the Orient and shrinks from 
seeing it look Western. Selfishly, one insists on Ma 
dame Butterfly’s and Three Little Maids from School ; 
on color and design and quaintness. But Japan, for 
good or ill, has become an industrial nation, and the 
moment she took that trend the doom of the kimono 
was sealed. “Can any one imagine operatives in mills 
and workshops,” asks the Japanese editor, “handling 
machines and attending to spindles in fluffy kimonos? 
In offices all arrangements are European and the 
kimono is not permitted in most of them because it kills 
efficiency. . . . Automobiles have become numerous 
and these require quick motion, which the kimono 
never permits. Then we have to consider health and 
economy besides beauty. The kimono is not healthy, 
for the obvious reason that it is too tight in some parts 
and too loose at others; moreover, it is extremely ex- 
pensive. Inconvenience and tightness may be endured 
for the sake of beauty if the wearers are simply to take 
a promenade in a park, or quietly sit in a‘tea ceremony. 
For the idle rich, in other words, the kimono is a 
suitable covering.” 


Miss MacCausland agrees with the tourists that it 
is a pity, but knowing the force of the editor’s argu- 
ments about cleanliness, comfort and freedom of move- 
ment, she bows to his logic. If there are to be regrets 
—and perhaps there should be—let them apply to 
Japan’s entrance upon industrialism, the great stand- 
ardizer. One thing is certain—if women are going to 
work beside men in the world, they are going to be 
at least as free and comfortable as they, and maybe a 
little more so. 


Hail, Brazil! 
HH URRAH for the first suffrage state in Brazil! 


Bertha Lutz, brilliant young scientist and 

feminist, tells you the news on page 31, where 
the President of Brazil and the Governor of the state 
have grateful acknowledgment for their help. With 
Miss Lutz, we hope this means a real break in the 
ranks of South American conservatism. South America 
is a large continent, and it will take some doing to get 
it all converted. Congratulations to Rio Grande do 
Norte on being first. 


* * * 


Shoes vs. Feet 


N spite of all the propaganda for well-chosen, well- 
fitted shoes for women; in spite of the marked 
improvement in the past decade or so, it appears 

that women are not yet wholly reconciled to normal 
teet. 

In the Division of Home Economics at Iowa State 
College, a survey made under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Katherine Cranor of 311 high school girls’ feet 
and shoes showed that 269 wore shoes both too short 
and too narrow. Only 28 wore correct length and 14 
correct width shoes. And only one student was found 
to have normal feet. About 77 per cent of the shoes 
had been fitted on the wearers when purchased. In the 
days when feet weren’t used for athletic purposes, it 
was possible to endure tight shoes in public by wearing 
old, stretched ones at home—a sloppy business, but 
common. Nowadays, pride in small feet is supposed 
to have faded before pride in being properly shod for 
all occasions. But, despite a great improvement, one 
doesn’t have to look to Iowa for proof that good sense 
is not yet general—any office, any street will bear pain- 
ful testimony to heroism in a bad cause. It takes public 
opinion a long time to down a tradition, especially 
when personal pride is involved. 


* * * 


Buy Christmas Seals 


VERY year makes the ultimate victory over 
tuberculosis a little surer. Here and there may 
come setbacks. The Great White Plague is still 

a grave social enemy. But its strength is broken. And 
every Christmas a small but powerful weapon in the 
fight is available for our use: the National Tuberculosis 
Association’s Christmas seals. This year they proclaim 
Christmas Greetings and Good Health—a pleasant 
message to send to any one. Let’s use them freely. 
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The Direct Primary and the League 


HE effort to weaken or repeal the direct primary is 

not a one-state fight. What happened this year in 

Maine, happened last year in Ohio, and before that in 
kind, though not in identical degree, in Arizona, Nevada,* 
Nebraska, Montana, South Dakota and Washington. 

From California to Maine in the past ten years, in legisla- 
tures and through state referenda elections, opposition to the 
primary has arisen and, whether by design or coincidence, it 
has been more active since women were enfranchised. 

The tide of opposition was swelling noticeably in volume 
six or seven years ago, and so in 1921, at the National League 
of Women Voters Convention in Cleveland, a debate on the 
direct primary was featured. It afforded one of the most 
stimulating of the brilliant evening programs, the late Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, defending the direct method 
of nominations, and the late Colonel Job Hedges, of New 
York, taking the other side of the argument. Following that 
discussion, the League endorsed the direct primary in a ring- 
ing resolution. 

When Mrs. Catt turned over to Miss Sherwin the work 
of the Election Laws Committee, which Committee was the 
predecessor of the League’s Department of Efficiency in Gov- 
ernment, of which Miss Sherwin was the first chairman, it was 
with a solemn admonition to “guard the direct primary.” This 
admonition Miss Sherwin, as Department head and later as 
President, has ever since impressed upon the League as a 
moral obligation of profound importance and binding force. 

We probably do not deserve the pronouncement we heard 
from a young professor of government at the University of 
Vermont a few weeks ago, that “every effort to get rid of 
the direct primary in this country in the past few years has 
been blocked by the League of- Women Voters,” which 
(regrettably, from our viewpoint) he said in.a spirit of 
chiding rather than one of praise. Nevertheless, the League 
has unquestionably kept the faith and played an important 
part in retaining the primary in state after state where its 
existence has been threatened. 

That the patient, educational work of the League has been 
influential among women in a wider field than that repre- 
sented by its own membership was evident last year during 
the campaign to repeal the primary in Ohio, and equally so 
in Maine throughout the recent campaign there which ended 
with a special election October 18, at which the primary was 
sustained by a gratifying majority. There were plenty of 
instances in which women whose husbands were opposed 
worked valiantly and publicly in behalf of keeping the primary 
and many other women, similarly situated, said little but 
“stood by” and voted right. 

Such actions must have required deeper convictions or more 
courage, or both, in Maine than in Ohio, because public 

* Nevada, after a brief experience with the convention system, a 
few years ago, returned to the direct primary. 





opinion in the first-named state seemed to be decidedly with 
the “‘nullifiers,” judging by the almost unanimous support 
they received from the press. In Ohio very few newspapers 
advocated repeal. 

Until about a fortnight before the election in Maine, the 
direct primary had no newspaper support, editorial or other- 
wise, in Portland. Then a new daily, the Portland News, 
suddenly appeared, which supported the primary editorially 
and gave adequate reports of meetings and fair play to other 
pro-primary news. In Bangor, Augusta, Lewiston, Water- 
ville, the newspapers were vigorously opposed. Some weckly 
papers were said to be supporting the primary, but no copies 
of any of these happened to come our way. 

The limits of this little story preclude speculation about 
the sources of the opposition to the primary, but experience 
seems clearly to justify the conclusion that the same general 
anti-social attitude of mind is to be found back of every 
organized effort at repeal. 

In Maine, Governor Brewster, who bore the brunt of 
the battle in behalf of retaining the primary, knew as did 
others closely associated with him, just who—or should one 
say what?—the enemy was. Many voters of the rank and 
file, innocent of the real source of the opposition, probably 
voted for repeal who would not have done so had they known 
the facts. These observations would probably apply with 
equal truth in every other state in which a similar contest 
has been staged. And the lesson we are learning as a conse- 
quence is to “watch our step” and respect the League’s way 
of “minding its own business.” 

It is a heartening fact that with all the effort which has 
been made against the primary, little actual ground has been 
lost. In the states in which referenda have been brought, the 
primary has been sustained, and attempts at repeal have been 
defeated in legislature after legislature. It is evident that 
the people are in no present mood to vote to disfranchise 
themselves. And so long as this remains their attitude, they 
will not relinquish the power the direct primary gives them 
to participate in the nomination of their candidates for public 
office. When they give up the primary, if they do, it will 
not be to go back to the old mis-representative caucus-conven- 
tion system, but to go forward to something better perhaps 
than has yet been devised; certainly to something better than 
has yet been widely used in this country in behalf of popular 
control of government.—ELIzABETH J. HAUSER. 


Cincinnati’s Pre-Election Campaign 


HE Cincinnati League of Women Voters has just come 
through a busy pre-election campaign—lots of work but 
satisfying results. Like many other cities, Cincinnati 

had for some time registered a low voting percentage, but in 
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1925, when the election was conducted under a new city 
charter, great gains were made. With the aid of the cam- 
paigns of the League of Women Voters and cooperating 
organizations, 64 per cent of the eligible voters was reg- 
istered, and 63 per cent actually went to the polls in 
November. 

This was progress, League officers felt, but there must be 
more in 1927! Early in the summer an outline of methods 
and work to be done was drafted. There were to be the 
usual candidates’ meetings, telephone squads, information on 
issues and good publicity, but something more was needed to 
capture the interest of the indifferent voter. It appeared one 
morning early in October, just before the first of four regis- 
tration days. It was a large bulletin board, eighteen by 
forty feet, on which information as to registration days, loca- 
tion of wards and districts, and quota figures blazed forth in 
red and black paint. This was erected in Fountain Square, 
in the heart of the city, where, according to a large commercial 
organization, 100,000 people pass each day. 

Quota figures for each district were arrived at by adding 
10 per cent to the municipal election figures of 1925. There 
was some apprehension at first that quotas were placed too 
high, but when final results were known, seven wards had 
“gone over the top.” In one residential district ward, 1,581 
more voters registered than in 1925. Sixteen out of the 
twenty-six wards showed decided increases. The only wards 
to show a decrease were the so-called “down-town” wards, 
where the controlled votes are said to exist. 

Some indication of the educational value of the bulletin 
board may be obtained from the records at the close of the 
second registration day. On that day two wards, in which 
so-called machine votes predominate, were leading with 64 
per cent and 59 per cent of their quota. Residential districts 
were far behind with only 42 to 48 per cent registered. It 
did not take the residential districts long to wake up. The 
bulletin board figures on the third day revealed the result. 

W hen election 
day came, 70 per 
cent of the eligible 
voters were en- 
titled to vote. 
This was a gain of 
7 per cent over the 
1925 record. 
While the Cincin- 
nati League found 
great satisfaction 
in the advance 
made in registra- 
tion figures, there 
was perhaps 
greater rejoicing 
in the fact that of 
the gain of 4,870 
registrants, 74 per 
cent was in the 
ranks of women 
registrants. ‘Total 
figures numbered 
48,171 women and 
96,659 men, thus 
recording women 
registrants as 33 
per cent of the eligible electorate. In passing, it might be 
interesting to students of voting records and habits that in 
1926, when state elections held sway, Cincinnati’s registra- 
tion figures fell 11,277 below those of the previous year. 
There was a corresponding ratio of reduction in the number 
of women registrants. 

While the bulletin board had right of way in general 
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public interest, in the League’s campaign other methods con- 
tributed to success. A telephone squad in each district was 
busy before each registration day, and it is quite fair to 
assume that a rivalry between the squads may have helped 
considerably to stimulate visits to the registration booth. 
Then the League’s “Who and What” on election issues had 
wide circulation, many business men buying it by the dozens 
to distribute to employees. 

To quote a leading citizen of the Ohio capital, the cam- 
paign “was a distinct step forward in the political education 
of our community.” Election day is now past—and unfor- 
tunately we go to press before records are obtainable—but 
surely there can be no doubt that Cincinnati has had a-liberal 
education in this business of registering and then voting. 


For Peace Progress 


of Women Voters took a vice-president and a committee 

chairman to widely separated distances last month. One 
mission led to a peace study conference at Amsterdam, 
Hollarid. . The other to the gigantic water power develop- 
ment at Muscle Shoals. 

It will be recalled that at the time of the 1926 Paris Con- 
gress of the International Alliance for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship, a new peace committee was formed. The dis- 
tinction of heading that committee fell to the League’s third 
vice-president, Miss Ruth Morgan of New York City, and 
it was for the purpose of conducting the first of several 
proposed study conferences that Miss Morgan sailed for 
Europe on November 5. The League was particularly for- 
tunate, too, in having as its other representative Mrs. Catt, 
whose leadership of the Alliance for twenty years was an 
important factor in its success. The conference itself lasted 
only four days and both women hurried back for important 
conferences in this 
country. In_ its 
consideration of 
the economic and 
political causes of 
international un- 
rest, the Amster- 
dam _ conference 
may be likened to 
the Conferences on 
the Cause and 
Cure of War— 
now accepted as 
annual events in 
Washington. 

It was on No- 
vember 14 that 
Mrs. Harris T. 
Baldwin, Living 
Costs Chairman, 
and Miss Julia 
Margaret H icks, 
secretary of the 
committee, arrived 
in Florence, Ala- 
bama, for a first- 
hand study of 
Muscle Shoals. While the League has taken no position on 
the principle of government operation in general, it is com- 
mitted to the development of this plant “as a national asset” 
under government operation. There are signs already that 
the disposition of Muscle Shoals is to occupy an important 
place in Congressional considerations, and Mrs. Baldwin and 
her chairmen are devoting serious attention to the subject. 


rT WO official missions in behalf of the National League 
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Women Who Won 


HIS is the “‘off-year’” for election 

news, a large proportion of the 

states holding no state-wide elec- 
tions. Others have replied that official 
returns can not be released until much 
later. The following list, necessarily in- 
complete, is compiled from information 
received from secretaries of state, supple- 
mented by newspaper clippings. 

In New Jersey seven women were re- 
elected to the House of Assembly: Agnes 
C. Jones, Ida M. Stelle, Isabelle M. 
Summers, Florence L. Haines, Repubd- 
licans, and Catherine M. Finn, May M. 
Carty, Marian F. Urbanski, Democrats. 

The “only woman in the Legislature” 
of New York State, Mrs. Rhoda Fox 
Graves, Republican, was reelected to the 
Assembly from St. Lawrence County. 
Another Republican woman, Miss 
Emily Marx, of New York City, though 
she failed of election, made a very credit- 
able showing. 

Virginia reelected the two women 
members of the House of Delegates— 
Mrs. Sarah Lee Fain and Mrs. Sallie 
C. Booker—and elected two more, Miss 
Helen Henderson and Miss Virginia 
Caldwell. All four women are Demo- 
crats. 

Early in 1927 Minnesota held a spe- 
cial election in three districts in which 
Mrs. Laura E. Naplin was elected to 
succeed her husband, Senator O. A. 
Naplin, who died early in the session of 
the State Legislature. 

Mississippi held no elections for 
legislative or congressional offices but 
elected sixteen other state officers. 
Among them, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, 
Democrat, was chosen as a member of 
the Board of Prison Trustees. 

Some of the city elections attracted 
widespread interest. In New York City 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt, Republican, the first 
woman on the Board of Aldermen, was 
reelected by a plurality of some three 
thousand. Concord, New Hampshire, 
refused to elect a woman mayor. Fred 


N. Marden, the present incumbent, de-— 


feated his young opponent, Miss H. 
Gwendolyn Jones. In _ Philadelphia, 
Mrs. W. Ellis Groben, of the Citizens’ 
Party, gave Councilman William W. 
Roper, Princeton football coach and Re- 
publican nominee, a real race for his 
office though she was defeated in the 
final count, which showed a complete 
victory for the twenty-two Councilmanic 
candidates of the Vare organization. 
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Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Several women have been appointed to 
important offices in various cities—see 
Mrs. Andrews below. A complete list 
of these women appointees will be com- 
piled in the future. 

In order that the lists of women in 
office may be kept complete and up-to- 
date, Citizen readers are urged to con- 
sider it their duty to send in any news 
of women elected or appointed to im- 
portant or unusual positions anywhere in 
the country. 





A Woman Councillor 


HE first woman on the Governor’s 
Council of Massachusetts is Mrs. 
Esther M. Andrews of Brookline. 
In the ordinary course this office is elec- 
tive, and in the Republican primary vote 
for the office a year ago she ran second 
to Charles S$. Smith. Governor Fuller 
has now appointed her to the post made 
vacant by Mr. Smith’s death, and that 





Esther M. Andrews 


appointment was confirmed on Novem- 
ber 16. 

What responsibility the office holds 
was most recently brought to our notice 
during the last days of the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case. Eight in number, the Coun- 
cillors pass on all appointments by the 
Governor and have a check on his 
actions in state expenditures, clemency, 
and other executive affairs of state. One 
of their important functions is visiting 
and reporting on state institutions. 

Mrs. Andrews’ background for this 
responsible office is of great interest to 
women—and to men as well. For she 
has had home, business, and _ public 


service as careers. She was one of the 
group that twenty years ago was instru- 
mental in launching the Juvenile Court 
and probation system of Massachusetts 
and she served for a time as volunteer 
probation officer for delinquent chil- 
dren. Later she served on the Prison 
Board, and has frequently been the rep- 
resentative of the public on the Min- 
imum Wage Board of the women’s 
clothing industry. She is now Chair- 
man of the Council for the Protection 
of Women and Children in Industry, 
And, of course, she was an active suffra- 
gist. 

Mrs. Andrews brings to her new 
office a fine business training as well. 
This she began to acquire a dozen years 
ago when her husband was ill and she 
found a new role for herself as head 
of his business. After he was able to 
come back to it, she continued to act as 
joint manager, and it was in their busy 
downtown shoe store that the inter- 
viewers found her when the news of her 
appointment became known. Mrs. An- 
drews was strongly backed by Repub- 
lican women and the League of Women 
Voters came as close to endorsing her as 
its policy will permit. 


Women Abroad 


HIS year Finnish women 
celebrating the twentieth 
versary of their enfranchisement. 


are 
anni- 


A new woman’s journal was launched 
in France this summer—“L’/nformation 
Feminine.” Its first issue contained a 
valuable survey of the French law re- 
lating to marriage and the position of 
wives and mothers. 


This year the different suffrage organ- 
izations in Japan have united to pool 
their resources for parliamentary work. 
Three bills have been presented so far 
and, although the outlook is discourag- 
ing, the workers are far from feeling 
that their efforts have been wasted. The 
bills are for Equal Parliamentary Suf- 
frage, Equal Municipal Suffrage and 
Freedom to Form Political Clubs and 
Parties. 


A beginning has been made in the 
German Reichstag toward allowing 
women who choose to do so to keep 
their nationality when they - marry 
aliens. Meantime such a law has ac- 
tually been put through in France, not 
only allowing a woman to keep her 
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nationality, but automatically claiming 
as French citizens such children as shall 
be born to the French mother and alien 
father. 

A dispatch, not yet confirmed, an- 
nounces that Countess Iveagh, Conserva- 
tive, has just been elected to the House 
of Commons. She takes a seat vacated 
bv her husband, on his elevation to the 
House of Lords. Lady Iveagh joins six 
other women M. P.’s. 


Hungarian women sustained a severe 
loss in the death, a few weeks ago, of 
Vilma Glucklich, president of the 
Hungarian Feminist League from its be- 
ginning in 1904. Miss Glucklich was 
well known as an educator and as an 
ardent pacifist. From 1922 to 1925 she 
was general secretary of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 


Cause and Cure of War 


HE Third Conference on _ the 
i poe and Cure of War will be held 
in the Hall of Nations, Hotel Washing- 
ton, Washington, D. C., from January 
15 to 19, 1928. In accordance with the 
established policy of these conferences, 
numerous nationally and internationally 
known experts are being invited to at- 
tend and impartially present accurate 
data. The feature this year will be two 
Round Tables at which five or six ex- 
perts, in genuine conversational discus- 
sion, will aim to develop two programs, 
one on the Cause and Cure of War and 
one on the Foreign Policy of the United 
States. 


Nobel Prize for Literature 


OR the second time in its twenty-five 

years’ history, the Nobel prize for 
literature has been awarded to a woman. 
This time it is Madame Grazia Deled- 
da, a native of Sardinia, whose book, 
“The Mother (La Madre)”, attracted 
the favorable attention of the critics. 


Prohibition 
ROHIBITION is again—no, still 


—claiming attention: both ways. 
On November 2, members of the Wom- 
en’s Committee for the Modification of 
the Volstead Act, meeting in New York 
City, declared that they were tired of 
“half-way measures” and voted unani- 
mously to change the name of their or- 
ganization to the Women’s Committee 


for the Repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Ten days later the New 


York Women’s Committee for Law En- 
forcement held a mass meeting, also in 
New York, at which Senator Borah. de- 
clared for prohibition as a 1928 issue. 
This inaugurated the campaign which 
the National Women’s Committee for 
Law Enforcement will carry into every 
state before the 1928 election. 


Suffrage in Brazil 


Since the following note was received 
from Brazil, Miss Lutz has cabled us— 
FIRST SUFFRAGE VICTORY WON THANKS 
GOVERNOR LAMARTINE BRAZILIAN STATE 
RIO GRANDE DO NORTE JUST INSTITUTED 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE HOPE OTHER STATES 
AND NATIONAL CONGRESS WILL FOLLOW. 


N South America the woman’s move- 
ment has been a long time in coming, 
but now it seems to be fairly on its way. 
In Brazil, at any rate, women are 
achieving success in all the liberal pro- 
fessions, and are rapidly coming to the 
front, both from the economic and the 
intellectual points of view. Organiza- 
tion and team work are somewhat slower 





Dr. Washington Luis 
President of Brazil 


in developing, but of late they have re- 
ceived quite an impulse through the 
Brazilian Federation for the Advance- 
ment of Women. 

An outstanding feature of feminism 
in South America is the amount of col- 
laboration it receives from the more en- 
lightened men. They not only have a 
clear appreciation of the rights of wom- 
en, but show an ever-increasing desire to 
secure their collaboration in public af- 
fairs. 

In Brazil the women are fortunate 
in having the spontaneous and generous 
support of the President of the Republic, 
Dr. Washington Luis. This is of the 








CALENDAR 


Biennial Convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Women, New York, December 5-10. 

Third Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, Washington, D. C., January 15-19, 
1928. 

Biennial Convention, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, Sacramento, California, 
April 14-20, 1928. 

Parents’ Exposition, United Parents’ Associa- 
tion of Greater New York Schools, New 
York City, April 16-28, 1928. 

Annual Convention of the National League 
of Women Voters, Chicago, April 23-28. 
Biennial Convention of the General Federa- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, San Antonio, 

Texas, May 29 to June 6. 
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greatest value, for in the course of a 
long and brilliant career His Excel- 
lency has achieved great distinction as a 
statesman, administrator and economist, 
and gained a reputation for high moral 
principles, sane judgment, logical think- 
ing, and the discrimination of vital is- 
sues, which ensures the sympathy and the 
respect of both the Congress and the 
nation for any movement he endorses. 

So far the greatest step has been the 
recent adoption of woman suffrage as an 
essential point of his program by the 
governor of the Brazilian state of Rio 
Grande do Norte, Dr. Juvenal Lamar- 
tine, the tried friend of suffrage, who 
as congressman and senator was known 
by his colleagues as the ‘“‘feminist leader” 
in the Congress. To quote his own 
words and echo his wish: 

“In a democratic régime such as ours 
it is absurd to deprive half the popula- 
tion of the country of their political 
rights, the more so that experience has 
shown that in all important social ques- 
tions the collaboration of women is more 
efficient than that of men.” 

—BeErTHA LuTz. 


National Council 


BSERVING the fortieth anniver- 

sary of its founding, the National 
Council of Women will meet in conven- 
tion in New York, December 5-10. The 
first purpose will be to consider how the 
Council can best serve the cause of or- 
ganized women. Another interest will 
be the growing menace to the Children’s 
Bureau, and a third, the question of flood 
control. The program will include sev- 
eral luncheons, opening with a Pioneer 
Luncheon, in memory of the Council’s 
founders, with Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer 
as chairman, and some one to represent 
in person every one of those fine leaders. 
All the sessions, except business meetings, 
will be open to the public. 


Very Briefly 
OR the first time in its history the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers has elected a woman to full mem- 
bership. She is Miss Elsie Eaves, New 
York City. 

Miss §. M. R. O’Hara has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Fisher of Pennsyl- 
vania to the highest legal office that has 
been held by a woman in that state— 
deputy attorney general. Miss O’Hara 
has been prominent in charitable, civic 
and community work in Wilkes-Barre 
for years, and will have charge of that 
phase of work in her new office. 

A fire chief in Alhambra, California, 
conducts a housewives’ class, to train 
women to act in an emergency before 
the fire apparatus arrives. 

Something brand new has happened: 
a woman has won first prize for tenor 
solos in competition against ten male 
competitors at a music festival in Corn- 
wall, England. She is Miss M. Hore. 
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The Women’s City Club of Boston is justly proud of its modern daylight laundry 


The Club Laundry 


By EvizABETH ELLAM 


This is the third article in a Service Department for Clubhouse 


Executives. 


In order to give this service its fullest value, we invite 


you to send in any questions on clubhouse problems which we might 
answer, either from our bulging files of information, or by securing 
some other clubhouse executive to pass on the results of her experience. 
Ask us questions—send us facts—and make this an Experience Exchange. 


HEN the Women’s City Club 
W -: Boston, in 1914, went into 

the old Beacon Street house that 
is still its home, its founders applied to 
every department the same principles of 
good housekeeping that insure smooth 
running order to the finest of private 
homes. They were women of vision as 
well as women whose knowledge of 
home management gave them a thorough 
understanding of the various economic 
principles that enter into good manage- 
ment. They decided almost at once 
that the laundry for the new club should 
be done on the premises. 

Almost fourteen years have elapsed 
since that time and the first board of 
officers has been succeeded by others and 
they in turn by later groups. But the 
wisdom of that first decision has never 
been questioned and though the house 
has grown and the laundry problem with 
it, the laundry is still done on the prem- 
ises with results that seem to indicate, 
to this club at least, that it is an efficient 
measure. 

Naturally, it cannot all be reckoned 
in terms of dollars and cents. Wear 


and tear on equipment, on materials and 
supplies, cannot easily be estimated, but 
the club manager knows full well that 
the rose-hued overhangings and the deli- 
cate cretonnes of the bedrooms would 


not still preserve their freshness and 
dainty colorings if they had been sent 
out to commercial laundries. She knows 
that she has preserved the life of her 
braided and woven rugs, also used in the 
bedrooms, because they have been given 
kindly consideration and frequent tub- 
bings in the club laundry. She realizes 
that her glass curtains have achieved a 
venerable age because of the tender man- 
ner in which they have been handled 
on their trips to the home laundry. 

And all these things are worth con- 
sidering. The day of replacement is 
postponed from year to year because of 
the care that is exercised that no fibre- 
rotting chemical bleaches shall ever be 
used. The fact that the linen is done 
inside the house also has a bearing on 
the labor problem. It would require 
at least a part-time worker to double- 
check the laundry if it went outside the 
house, where under the present arrange- 
ment each department checks its own 
supplies. Nor is it necessary to keep 
the shelves of the linen room stocked 
with the full supplies that would be 
required to meet the emergency that 
might come up in delayed delivery from 
the commercial laundry. All of these 
things, too, weigh in favor of the home 
laundry. 

Because of these facts, tangible and 





intangible, this club has considered jt 
wise economy to install a splendid day- 
light laundry with the most up-to-date 
equipment in the way of washing ma- 
chines, presses and drying closets, busy 
every working day of the year. From 
May, 1925, to May, 1926, this laundry 
handled 308,212 pieces, including sheets, 
pillow cases, blankets, glass curtains, 
over-draperies, bedroom rugs,  table- 
cloths, napkins, silence cloths, sash cur- 
tains and the personal laundry of 
employees living in the house, as well 
as laundry for guests. 

The laundry problem has grown, of 
course, in proportion to the club. The 
first laundry, occupying a section of the 
basement in the early days, proved total- 
ly inadequate when the property at 5 
Walnut Street was acquired, and the 
equipment that could be relied upon to 
handle linen for sixteen bedrooms had 
to have important additions made to it 
when the number of those bedrooms 
increased. 

When the service wing was expanded 
in 1920 the present laundry was in- 
stalled at the very top of the house, 
where twenty-one windows insure splen- 
did light and circulation of air. An 
electric fan, installed for hot weather 
use, also adds to the comfort of the 
workers. 

The original equipment included a 36 
by 54 inch washing machine, a 54%. 
inch mangle, an extractor and two elec- 
tric irons. Four employees were busy 
full time. Today the equipment is much 
larger, but because the house manager 
has looked well into the subject of labor- 
saving machines only three workers are 
necessary to operate the entire laundry. 

As each new piece of equipment is 
purchased, it is done with a forward 
look, so that as the older pieces give 
out, this mew piece can be depended 
upon to carry the extra load without 
further investment. It was for that 
reason that the house committee recently 
expended nearly $3,000 for the very 
newest improved type of Monel metal 
washing machine, which can be relied 
upon to do more work in less time than 
any machine at present operating in the 
laundry. The saving of coal and water 
is already noticeable, although the ma- 
chine has been installed but a few weeks. 
An important consideration, too, is that 
this washer is as noiseless as machinery 
can be—an improvement on the old one. 

The present laundry is 36 feet 4 
inches by 14 feet 6 inches and is 9 
feet high. On entering the room from 
the main house the two washing ma- 
chines are at the immediate right, 
and close to them, conveniently placed, 
is the soap tank. Beyond the largest 
washing machine is the extractor and 
then the ironing board. Beyond this is 
the big press, used for the uniforms, bus 
suits and all large pieces which cannot 
be successfully managed by the mangle. 
The latter, purchased in 1920, occupies 
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the entire space across one end of the 
room. 

This piece of equipment will take an 
entire tablecloth or a sheet without a 
fold, thereby proving its advantages over 
the smaller mangle which it supplanted 
and which left a record of pieces worn 
along the fold, where pressure was 
greatest. The big press, added in 1924, 
replaced one ironing board and iron. 

A drying closet, the heating unit of 
which is live steam, comes next as one 
turns back toward the door, and here 
kitchen towels and similar small pieces 
are dried. Next comes a gas stove, of 
great convenience for boiling out things 
that require ‘extra attention and for re- 
moving stains. 

The laundry requires the full time of 
three workers from 7:30 until 4:30 
every day except Sunday. The woman 
who operates the washing machine can 
also run the press while the actual opera- 
tion of washing and rinsing goes on. 
She also does the hand laundry for 
guests and those living in the house. 
A second worker operates the mangle, 
while the third worker is her helper. 
Washing that goes into the laundry in 
the morning is returned at night, except 
the sheets. In order to keep the mangle 
busy during the early hours of the day 
the sheets that go in at noon are held 
over until the next morning for the 
mangle. This obviates the possibility 
of that piece of machinery remaining 
idle while waiting for the first load 
from the washer. 

The entire laundry staff is under the 
direct supervision of one of the assistant 
managers and the expense of operation 
is proportionately divided between the 
restaurant, the main house and the house 
at 5 Walnut Street. 


Club Hints for Christmas 


Y way of giving a Christmas touch 

to this Club Service department, 

we asked a few clubs to describe 
for us their Christmas special dishes 
adapted to serving large numbers, their 
Christmas menu or some bit of holiday 
entertainment. We are not bursting 
out into a cooking department, be it 
said, but perhaps other clubs will be in- 
terested in these gleanings from the 
answers. 

The Woman’s National Democratic 
Club, through the chairman of the 
Stewards Committee, Mrs. John 
Munce, Jr., sends a recipe for white 
fruit cake from the club’s book of old- 
fashioned recipes. It sound good and 
digestible. 


1 pound white sugar 
1 pound flour 
‘5 pound butter 
12 eggs (whites only) 
2 pounds citron, cut in thin strips 
2 pounds almonds, blanched and cut 
up 
1 large cocoanut, grated 
When the flour is sifted add to it 1 tea- 


spoon of soda and 2 of cream of tartar. 
Cream the butter and sugar and beat well. 
Then add whites of eggs and flour. After 
beating add one-third of fruit, reserving the 
rest to add in layers as you put the batter 
into the cake pan. Bake like any other fruit 
cake. 


From the Town Club of St. Louis 
(Mrs. Hazel B. Chittenden, manager) 
comes a variation on just “sweet pota- 
toes,” a standard item in any Christmas 
dinner. It’s sweet potato balls, and 
should appeal to any one with a genu- 
ine sweet tooth. 


nN 


5 marshmallows 
8 pounds sweet potatoes 
§ pound butter 
2 cups milk 
2 eggs 

Juice of 1 lemon 

2 teaspoons salt 

Bread crumbs (dry) 

Sweet potatoes, boiled, peeled and mashed, 
with a little butter, salt and lemon juice. 
Take one marshmallow, wrap with potato 
mixture, shape into a ball. Then roll in 
flour, dip into beaten egg and milk, then 
roll in bread crumbs. Fry in hot oil until 
brown. 


\ 


Warburton House, the new Phila- 
delphia hotel for women, _ replies 
through its executive secretary, Mar- 
garet L. Conarroe. She sends a recipe 
for pumpkin pie “for which we have 
made a reputation at Warburton 
House.” The recipe is for one pie. 
Multiply by as many guests as the din- 
ing-room seats, divided by—four, we 
suggest. 


cup fresh stewed pumpkin 
cup milk 
ounces butter 
teaspoon cinnamon 
teaspoon ginger 
teaspoon nutmeg 
tiny pinch mace 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon lemon extract 
teaspoon flour 
eggs 
cup sugar 
Beat eggs, add sugar, milk and melted 
butter; then add dry ingredients; mix with 
pumpkin and lemon juice. Pour mixture in 
pastry shell and bake in moderate oven. 


Nee Net 
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The Atlanta Woman’s Club, reply- 
ing through Mrs. T. G. Delph, chair- 
man of the House Committee, suggests 
something that decorates as well as 
feeds. It is a recipe for Christmas 
Apples, devised by Mrs. S. R. Dull, a 
noted Southern teacher and cook. 


Peel and core apples of medium size, fill 
center with sugar and place in a baking 
dish. 

Make a syrup of two tablespoons of red 
cinnamon drop candy and two cups of water. 
Let the candy dissolve in the water, cover 
the apples with the red syrup, cover the dish 
and bake in a slow oven until soft and 
clear. Serve hot or cold with any kind of 
meat. 


Two menus that came in were en- 
tertaining by reason of their similarity. 
After all, it won’t do to take liberties 
with holiday conventions: celery, oyster 
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cocktail, turkey, sweet potato, cran- 
berry, a simple salad, plum pudding, 
are simply ordained. 

Later we'll have a regular article on 
What Clubwomen Eat. Managers 
please begin making notes. 





“Milestones” 


HE Woman Citizen collec- 

tion of paintings, “‘Milestones 
in the Progress of Women,” con- 
tinues to bring delight to organiza- 
tions fortunate enough to secure it 
for exhibition. These are the origi- 
nal paintings, twelve in number, 
the work of some of the foremost 
illustrators in the country, from 
which the cover designs of the 
Woman Citizen the past year were 
reproduced. 


During October the pictures 
were shown in the Woman’s Club 
of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
and at the Women’s City Club, at 
Rochester, New York. The Wom- 
an’s National Democratic Club in 
Washington exhibited them the 
first week in November in their 
beautiful new clubhouse. They 
gave a large reception to view 
them, at which Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson was a guest. Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham, who, by the 
way, is a candidate for the nomi- 
nation for United States senator 
from Texas, writes us: “The re- 
ception was a great success. The 
pictures were viewed by several 
hundred people and everybody 
among them was delighted.” 
While in Washington all the pic- 
tures were photographed by Under- 
wood and Underwood. 

The last week of November the 
Nineteenth Century Club of 
Memphis, Tennessee, exhibited 
them as a feature of their program 
for the entertainment of the wom- 
en guests of the convention of the 
Southern Medical Association. 
Following that the exhibit goes to 
Booneville, Mississippi, and to the 
Orléans Club of New Orleans. It 
then comes back to New York for 
the holidays at the Women’s City 
Club. Vassar and Mt. Holyoke 
colleges, and other women’s clubs, 
have already secured dates. There 
is general agreement that the col- 
lection is not only unique and edu- 
cational, but that the pictures 
themselves are really lovely. De- 
scriptive catalogues are furnished 
free of charge. Any organization 
interested in showing them may 
write to 
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VEN though prize-win- 
ning novels are begin- 
ning to rival the sands 
of the seashore, the 4r- 
lantic Monthly’s $10,- 

000 approval of “Jalna,” chosen 
from eleven hundred manuscripts, 
carries weight. The story which 
the Atlantic's judges found “the 
most interesting novel of any 
kind, sort or description,” pic- 
tures a strange and fascinating 
family living in Jalna, the ances- 
tral home in a Canadian forest. 
If one started to tell the story, 
one would do it by describing the 
characters: “Gran,” a_ spoiled 
old tyrant nearing her hundreth 
birthday; two dim old men, her 
sons; a group of grandsons, from 
Renny, stern head of the house, 
to young Wakefield, as badly 
spoiled as his grandmother ; Mag- 
gie, the implacable spinster, and the two 
women who marry into the family— 
Pheasant, a simple country girl, and 
Alayne, city-bred American, whose rela- 
tions to her husband and his brother 
Renny form the slender plot. The char- 
acterizations, the descriptions of a patri- 
archal life, have the sharpness of 
etchings; the group holds the double fas- 
cination of complete convincingness and 
of strangeness. But the first half of the 
book is finer than the second. 

Mazo de la Roche, the fortunate 
author, whose name suggests the Spanish 
Main, is a Canadian. Shrinking from 
cities, she writes at her cottage in O:- 
tario, built in a clearing in the wilder- 
ness. She published three novels before 
“Jalna,” sticking to her writing through 
rather lean years before success came. 


HROUGH a crowded twenty-four 

hours we watch two neighboring 
New York families swirl to their 
destinies in “Black Stream,’ Nathalie 
Sedgwick Colby’s latest novel. So clever 
is Mrs. Colby, however, in describing 
not only what her characters are doing 
but what they are thinking, that we are 
able to glimpse the full panorama of 
their lives up to the fatal day. 

It is a tense, swift-moving tragedy of 
frustration which Mrs. Colby has 
staged. “Black Stream,” as we interpret 
it, is the current of material desire which 
submerges and sweeps before it fine en- 
ergies, high hopes and noble ambitions. 
There is Dr. Farraday, whose passion 
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Mazo de la Roche and her Scotch terrier, Bunty 


is for scientific research but who exhausts 
himself treating neurotic women so that 
his gluttonous family may get motor 
cars, college (without education), Paris 
clothes and a glittering début. Miss 
Mapes, his nurse, is crucified by lustful 
thought and cruel snobbery. Jim Brazee, 
who has made money-making the out- 
let for his idealism, is crushed to the 
wall by those who make money for gain. 
The spirit of Madeline Brazee, smoth- 
ered for years in_ self-indulgence, 
awakens too late. As for the younger 
generation, with one exception they are 
a heartless, thoughtless crew. 

When Mrs. Colby published her first 
book, “Green Forest” (and this was in 
middle life after she had brought up her 
family), the fresh beauty of her prose 
gained her distinction over night. 
Strangely, the style of her second book 
is less sure than her first. At times it is 
strained and self-conscious, with familiar 
words bent awkwardly to unfamiliar 
meaning. But more often she is the 
same brilliant artist piercing with keen- 
edged words to the heart of her thought. 


ILLA CATHER’S latest book, 

“Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop,’ leaves on memory and imagina- 
tion a series of marvelous pictures rather 
than the sense of a story. The world 
she paints is the New Mexico of the 
fifties, before the wave of Middle West 
architecture had encroached on _ the 
Spanish beauty of Santa Fé, before the 
dry light air of those vast desert spaces 
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had grown heavier with much 
living. To it come a young 
pioneer French bishop and his 
vicar friend, and in so far as 


there 
story 
tions 


is a story at all, it is the 
of their patient ministra- 
to a great unmapped dio- 
cese, to Indians and Mexicans 
and undisciplined priests. Their 
long, weary travels are the means 
through which one senses and 
shares the strange life of mesa 
and hacienda, the gorgeousness of 
carnelian rock and great wastes 
of ocher sand—all this wide, 
austere beauty heightened by con- 
trast with the Frenchmen’s mem- 
ories of their native Auvergne 
villages, ivy-grown, ancient, 
cozily charming. The scenes are 
as clear and sharp as the desert 
air; so are the characters—the 
archbishop, wise, rather aloof, 
sensitive; the impulsive, more warmly 
human Joseph; the dissolute priest, Mar- 
tinez; even the engaging white mules 
who bore their priestly masters on such 
stupendous journeys. It is for this 
clarity of color and rich sensuousness 
that the book should be read, for Miss 
Cather’s incomparable skill with detail, 
and not in the expectation of a con- 
ventional novel. 


$6 ALLION’S REACH” is one of 

those rare books that rob a re- 
viewer of caution and of weary doubts 
and inspire her with a desire to rush 
right out and proclaim to the world 
that here is a masterpiece. Yet it is so 
simple, so unassuming, so utterly de- 
lightful that it would greet that top- 
heavy word with amused surprise. It 
is the first novel of H. M. Tomlinson, 
an Englishman whose name has hither- 
to been confined to essays, travel sketches 
and bits of criticism. 

He tells a story of adventure and 
romance, ranging from London to re- 
mote jungles in Malaya. The ship is 
wrecked, the hero—if a man so quiet 
and philosophic may be burdened with 
so fulsome a name—goes hunting for 
treasure. 

But these are familiar materials to 
writers who traffic in adventure. The 
distinction of Mr. Tomlinson’s book lies 
in the complete unity of the telling with 
the thing told. There is no forcing ot 
phrase, no attempt at fine writing, 10 
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artificial lighting or property shadows. 
Everything is seen through the clear, 
unhurried mind of Colet, and appears 
in his phrasing. 

There has been much comparing of 
Tomlinson to Conrad, with an_inten- 
tion of compliment to the younger man. 
It is true that both men wrote of the 
sea; both men were concerned with the 
workings of men’s minds and the de- 
velopment of personality ; both men were 
interested in events and places as they 
affected human beings; but these things 
are not confined to Tomlinson and Con- 
rad, nor are they sufficient reason for 
making a comparison that, at best, is a 
poor sort of second-hand praise, and, at 
worst, implies the doubtful compliment 
of imitation. 

Tomlinson is, first of all, a writer of 
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DOROTHY 
CANFIELD 
FISHER 


duthor of “Her Son’s Wife,” Ete. 


Why Stop 


Learning? 


BECAUSE you have been to 
college doesn’t mean that 
you are educated. This book 
is an important part of the 
widespread movement for a con- 
tinuous and wise development 
of the mental powers of adults. 
$2.00 


Harcourt, Brace & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 














power and individuality. Before the 
appearance of this novel, he had made 
for himself a place with discriminating 
readers wherever English was printed. 
It is probable that Conrad would have 
been the first to hail him as a genius in 
his own right.—m. A. 


HEN Congress convenes in De- 

cember, there undoubtedly will be 
many members who will feel that the 
publication of such books as “Revelry” 
and now “The President’s Daughter’ 
only saddened their lot. To the hard- 
working, self-giving public servant, such 
revelations, if they approach the truth, 
are impositions and insults. The story 
of the latest debauch in government cir- 
cles, purporting to be a tale of the affair 
of President Harding with the daughter 
of a country physician at Marion, Ohio, 
and the illegitimate child born to them, 
is written with such braggadocio that 
the inference is that crude and low in- 
trigue is the rule in the White House 
clothes closet and the Senate Office 
Building. 

In behalf of those all over the country 
who, removed from the scene, read 
about Washington with extraordinary 
credulity, it would be not unexpected 
if some of the most outspoken of the 
Congressmen and Senators who take 
their seats this month should rise to a 
point of personal privilege and propose 
a housecleaning of the ill-smelling mess. 
Calling a spade a spade has been appro- 
priated by the free-lovers and legitimate- 
illegitimatists as their prerogative; but 
this story of presidential campaigning 
with a smuggled mistress ought to be 
sufficiently nauseating to cause the less 
spectacular to reclaim the spade.— 

E. K. P. S. 


T is a long way from the Zona Gale 

of Pelleas and Etarre to the Zona 
Gale of “Yellow Gentians and Blue,’ 
and all that came between marked prog- 
ress. Miss Gale has done nothing finer 
than this little book of short stories— 
really short stories—told with a precise 
economy that few writers, men or wom- 
en, achieve, and unhappily few even at- 
tempt. There are two groups—the 
“vellow,” named from the fact that 
the yellow gentian has a bitter taste 








A Notable Autobiography 


Pages From My Life 


By FEODOR IVANOVITCH CHALIAPINE 


“May justly claim for itself one of the leading places in the autobiographic 
literature of this season, both for the outstanding literary qualities of its pages 
and for the picturesqueness of the life unfolded in them.”—New York Times. 
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ZELDA MARSH 
By Charles Norris 


The story of a girl who possesses the 
most tantalizing and dangerous of all 
gifts. $2.50 


FACE VALUE 


By J. L. Campbell 


“A tale for chaste Anglo-Saxon con- 
sumption,’’ says the New Yorker. $2.50 


IS IT BETTER TO TELL? 


By Kathleen Coyle 
‘“‘Where are my children?’ Is this the 
natural question of a natural tatnee 50 


SALOME 
By Oscar Wilde 


INVENTIONS BY JoHN VASSOS 

‘‘Symbolic art may be searched back to 
Beardsley for anything as creepy as the 
pictures of Vassos’*’— The N York 
World. 
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NOW WE ARE SIX 

By A. A. Milne 

Decorations sy E. H. SHEPARD 
And here we are in the same hall of 
fame ag Stevenson, Barrie and Lewis 
Carroll. From F.P.A., ‘‘And so I think 
these poems of his can be ranked with 
Alice.”’ $2.00 
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JUDGE LINDSEY 


on modern marriage 


The 


COMPANIONATE 


MARRIAGE 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


and Wainwright Evans 


Authors of THE REVOLT OF 
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MODERN YOUTH 


do not know who is today doing 


better work as a moralist than you 


are. 


You are saying about marriage 


exactly the same things as Jesus said 
about the Sabbath—that marriage is 
made for man and not man for mar- 
riage.”—Havelock Ellis. 


“It has forty novels in it better 
than any of our contemporary novel- 
ists have written.”—Floyd Dell. 


“A contribution of inestimable 
value.”—The Christian Century. 


2nd large edition. 
At all booksellers. $3.00. 
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A Guide Book 
on the Road to 
Success 


DO’S AND DON’TS 
FOR BUSINESS 


WOMEN 
By Helen Thompson, 
$1.00 
Do you want success? 


Then you will value the 
suggestions in this little 
book of dangers to avoid 
and hints to follow. It is 
compiled from the experi- 
ences of real business girls. 


A New Edition Revised 
With Much New Material 
Ready in the Fall 
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Today— 
and Forever 


A great woman’s work is most 
worthily remembered through a me- 
morial established in her honor. 

That is why women everywhere are 
cooperating to found the $75,009 Han- 
nah E. Longshore Memorial in mem- 
ory of America’s pioneer woman 
physician. 

This fund will permanently endow 
in her name a Department of Thera- 
peutics in the Greater Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania. 

Will you help found this endow- 
ment? 


Send your pledge to 





Mrs. Montrose GRAHAM TULL 
Chairman 
COMMITTEE FOR THE 
LONGSHORE MEMORIAL 


4629 Baltimore Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Philadelphia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and Allied Organizations 
Cooperating 




















while the blue bespeaks energy and hope. 
One after another these luminous little 
stories tell the whole story of a soul’s 
struggle, its triumph, or its unknowing 
defeat. They are real life, and real art. 





Jalna: Little, Brown, Boston, 1927. $2. 

Black Stream: Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1927. $2.50. 

Death Comes for the Archbishop: Knopf, 
New York, 1927. $2.50. 

Gallion’s Reach: Harper, New York, 1927. 


$2.50. 


Yellow Gentians and Blue: Appleton, New 
York, 1927. $2. 


Mayor Landes 


(Continued from page 8) 


the coming year, and the Council and 
the Mayor each July and August go 
over these estimates, decide just what is 
necessary for each department, and try 
to make judicious cuts without impair- 
ing efficiency. This is not only a great 
responsibility, but close to being an im- 
possible task. So small a group cannot 
be entirely conversant with each depart- 
ment’s needs and efficiency is too often 
sacrificed to economy. 

What we need to remedy the situa- 
tion, to my mind, is a Bureau of Eff- 
ciency, to work throughout the year 
with the various departments of the 
municipal government, go over the esti- 
mated budgets of each department head, 
and then make intelligent and informed 
recommendations to the Mayor and 
Council before the budget cuts are made. 

How do bootlegging and the liquor 
traffic and vice figure in our adventures 
in municipal housekeeping, you ask? 
The city is not free from these evils, as 
I said before; the weekly list of arrests 
shows that. But open bootlegging and 
open vice have been suppressed. Threat- 
ening letters from men and women en- 
gaged in these illicit occupations, who 
dip their pens in red-hot venom and 
write, leaving me no room to doubt 
that I am not a favorite of theirs, keep 
coming in to cheer me, since their knocks 
are a boost for city conditions. Other 
letters come to cheer me, too, such as the 
one on my desk as I write, from a 
citizen who tells me that he is president 
of one of our large labor groups, has 
lived in Seattle for forty years, and all 
that time has had first-hand knowledge 
of conditions in downtown districts. 

“The moral condition is better than it 
has ever been in the history of the city!” 
he writes. “We have the cleanest city 
on the Pacific Coast!” 

Much of the credit for this must go 
to our Chief of Police and his force. 
Some of it is due to the citizens. With 
their civic consciousness aroused, they 
are, many of them, coming to see that 
part of the responsibility for bootleg- 
ging and the liquor traffic is their own 
and to line themselves up with the 


Mayor and the Chief of Police by re- 
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porting instances of law-breaking that 
come to their attention. ‘lhe informa- 
tion they give is acted upon promptly 
and energetically—rather too promptly 
and energetically, a certain citizen re- 
cently had cause to think. 

“Bootlegging going on at 132 Where 
Street,” he telephoned the City Hall one 
morning. “This is John Brown of 133 
Where Street reporting it.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Brown; 133 Where 
Street. We'll attend to it,” said the 
City Hall. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Brown took no 
notice of the confusion of the numeral. 
That evening, while he was giving a 
highly proper dinner party, with a bishop 
among his guests, his own home was 
raided! It was all a mistake, he cried, 
in consternation. They had heard that 
story before, the raiders grimly replied, 
proceeding to search the house from cel- 
lar to attic. But we have public-spirited 
citizens in Seattle; Mr. Brown assures 
me that the incident will not deter him 
from reporting further instances of law- 
breaking. He adds, however, that he 
will be very sure to make the City Hall 
repeat the number after him correctly 
next time! 

Another adventure was improving a 
dificult traffic situation—not perfect, 
but Thomas P. Henry, President of the 
American Automobile Association, has 
declared that Seattle has the best-regu- 
lated traffic, both pedestrian and vehicu- 
lar, of any city in the United States. 
Another was the usual, highly important 
one of safeguarding the health of a large 
city. 

Stilt another, just begun, is the 
building of a large dam a hundred miles 
from Seattle to meet the growing de- 
mands for electric current and power— 
a muddy-shoed adventure, I found it, 
tramping all over the vicinity of the dam 
to study conditions at first hand, as a 
good municipal housekeeper should. Our 
projected adventures run a wide gamut: 
The preservation of civic beauty by 
solely underground wiring, the securing 
of new playgrounds, the consolidation 
of county and city governments for 
greater economy, the construction of a 
county-city hospital, a county-city jail, 
and a civic auditorium—there you have 
a few of them. 

Municipal housekeeping, you see, 1s 
never done. 

Is being a mayor a sinecure? The an- 
swer is, no! A daily paper commented 
that I so thoroughly believed in the 
eight-hour day that I worked two of 
them every twenty-four hours. It’s quite 
true that a municipal housekeeper finds 
very little time left for anything but 
sleep. | Official business—conferences 
with department heads, ordinances to be 
protested, criticisms of city employees to 
be heard, discussions of labor and other 
problems with citizen groups, police mat- 
ters to be gone over, endorsements of 
this and that—is supplemented by and 
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that sandwiched with unofficial business: a 
TmMa- caller with a wild or a constructive 
nptly scheme, a mother asking the city to find 
nptly her missing daughter, a crippled soldier 
lire | looking for a job. Oh, there’s more to 
being a mayor than just playing around 
"here with Queen Marie and Lindbergh when 
| one they come to town. y ( — 
133 | This brings me to the final question: ory I wilin-aeaiie ts 0 9 ose 
It is worth while? That’s something — ink den 
There | that depends on the point of view. 
| the Figure it out for yourself. There’s end- 
less hard work involved. There is inevi- 
k no table criticism, there are scurrilous at- COMFORT SER V ICE 
eral. tacks, unpleasantnesses of many kinds. 
ng a There’s the necessity for giving your 
— — bere | ae od —— nts An important consideration for every woman 
ried, to be waged with all the forces of evil. today is the comfort service rendered by Venus 
that And there’s the reward of having a share Sanitary Specialties. Only by using the finest mate- 
lied, in building a worthy city—a city in rials have we been able to make them so worthy 
| cel- which children are fortunate to be grow- of accompanying one’s lovely lingerie and silk 
mited | ing up, and youth is safeguarded, and frocks. ‘True, they cost a trifle more but really 
— men and women are happy to dwell. very little when one considers the luxuriant com- 
him | For my own part, I have answered fort and assurance that comes with things that are 
law- | the question by announcing my candi- ae 
it he | dacy for a second term. Municipal ; 
Hall housekeeping means adventure and A special feature of Venus comfort service is the 
ectly romance and accomplishment to me. ‘To Venus Sanitary Napkin packed in two ways—The 
be in some degree a guiding force in the Was FT taeeiiees Malieida ak Mises talicten Weems 
ng a destiny of a city, to help lay the founda- S ae N nd . a ed | on ye meays ; = 
rfect, tion stones for making it good and great, anitary Napkins Compressed into a tiny box that 
f the to aid in advancing the political position slips into the smallest corner of crowded luggage 
has of women, to be the person to whom -and the non-compressed, sold in neat blue boxes 
regu- men and women and children look for of a dozen. 
hicu- protection against lawlessness, to spread . 
tates, the political philosophy that the city is Sold at Leading Department Stores and many 
rtant only a larger home—I find it richly Drug Stores. 
large [ worth while! 
de | ——— | VENUS CORPORATION 
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. de- — rare vn 1170 Broadway New York 
iis (Continued from page 23) 
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‘THE NEW SCHOOL 


for Social Research 


| 

| 
An opportunity for mature men and 
women to study and discuss contem- 

porary problems under the leadership 

of distinguished authorities. | 

| 

| 





WINTER TERM 
January 3—March 26 





Among other courses: 
PROBLEM OF FREEDOM IN 
MODERN WORLD 
H. M. Kallen, John Dewey, 
A. Ryan, Zechariah Chafee, Wal- 


THE | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

ton H. Hamilton, Joseph Jastrow, | 


THE 
John 


Robert M. Lovett, Dr. A ° 
Foakes- Jackson, Walter Lippmann, 
Wednesdays, 8.20-9.50 P. M. 


H,. N. BRAILSFORD } 
Progress and Reaction in Post-War | 


Europe. Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
8.20-9.50 P. M. (January 3-Feb. 9.) 
H. M. 


KALLEN 
Dominant Ideals of Western Civili- | 
| 


zation. Fridays, 8.20-9.50 P. M. 

Beauty and Use. Thursdays, 8.20- 

9.50 P. M, 

Religion o— Its Philosophies. 

Thursdays, 5.20-6.50 P. M. | 
HARRY E, BARNES 

The Historical Background of 

Modern iIntejleetual Life. Mon- 


days, 5.20-6.50 P. M. 
The Development of American So- 
ciety since the Civil War. Mon- 
days, 8.20-9.50 P. M. 

ALFRED ADLER (of Vienna) 
Individual perehesey Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, .20-9.50 P. M. 
(February ide March 22.) 

JOSEPH JASTROW 
Mentality: Normal and Abnormal, 
Mondays, 8.20-9.50 P. M. | 


EDWIN B. HOLT | 


DR. 


The eer of Response. Fri- | 

days, 8.20-9.50 P. M, | 
EVERETT D. MARTIN 

Some Applications of Social Psy- 


| 

| 
chology. Wednesdays, 8.20-9.50 | 
a | 
FRANKWOOD E, WILLIAMS | 
The Possible Significance of Psy- | 
choanalysis for Certain Social | 
Relationships. Mondays, 8.20-9.50 | 
Fe Ie | 


IRA S. WILE 
Conduct Disorders of Childhood 
and Adolescence, Tuesdays, 8.2U0- | 
9.50 P. M. 


ARTHUR F. PAYNE 
The Organization 
Vocational Guidance, 


of Systems of 
Mondays, 





8.20-9.50 P. M. 

Recent Developments of the New 
Psychology in the Analysis and 
Adjustment of Individuals.  Fri- 
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wertiing to the 


By Rear-ApMIRAL Brapcey A. Fiske, U. S. 


This is Admiral Fiske’s rebuttal to 
Mr. Souiahs November answer to his 
October article—a specially privileged 
rebuttal to equalize the space allowed to 
the two arguments. Meantime our read- 
ers (see page 42) are supporting Mr. 
Irwin’s side of the discussion. 


R. WILL IRWIN’S reply 

to my article, ‘“Pacifists 

and Militarists,” is so 

witty and delightful as a 

literary product that it 
seems a little ungracious to point out 
that he meets only one of my arguments 
squarely. That is where he disputes my 
declaration that ‘Without wars, the 
sciences and the arts of engineering, 
medicine and surgery would hardly 
have been started.” Of this Mr. Irwin 
says, ‘Now historians and archeologists 
know better.” 

But perhaps he will realize that he 
was wrong, if he will read a book which 
E. P. Dutton & Company published in 
1921, calied “Invention, the Master- 
Key to Progress.” It was written by 
my humble self. 

This book was the fruit of my ex- 
perience as an inventor during more 
than fifty years. The labor of studying 
the history and the results of invention, 
and setting forth my subject, employed 
me during considerably more than a 
year. 

This book showed that virtually the 
first invention ever made was the fist 
hatchet, a long piece of flint sharpened 
to a point. It was evidently employed 
for many uses, of which one use (so the 
historians say) was as a weapon. As 
my book pointed out in describing it, 
pre-historic man was smaller and weaker 
than some of the wild beasts, and could 
not possibly have survived in_ his 
struggle against them, unless he had had 
some weapon with which to reinforce 
his inferior bodily strength. 

But he had to use it (so the historians 
say) against men also. This was be- 
cause, just as soon as any man acquired 
a store of food or of any other desir- 
able thing, some other man would try 
to rob him of it—and perhaps of his 
wife also. 

My book showed how, through all 
the ages, the same necessity for pro- 
tecting valuable goods by force has per- 
sisted. No matter how wealthy a tribe 
became, no matter how powerful a city 
or a nation became, poorer peoples al- 
ways tried to rob them of their acquisi- 
tions. Every tribe and nation had to 
fight its way upward against poorer 
peoples. The book showed also that it 
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would have been impossible for any 
writers, or sculptors, or painters, or en- 
gineers to have accomplished what they 
did accomplish, until after suitable con- 
ditions of comfort and security had been 
provided for them. It also showed that 
those conditions had been provided, and 
afterward maintained, by the use of 
armed force. 

The book sketches historically how 
civilization had been brought about, and 
made it plain that not only Peace but 
also War, ought, in justice, to be cred- 
ited with the results achieved. It then 
proceeded to prove that every nation that 
had become great and then had fallen, 
had become great by cultivating both the 
arts of peace and the arts of war; and 
that it had fallen because, after it had 
become great, it had neglected the arts 
of war, and had been conquered by 
some poorer nation that had cultivated 
the arts of war, in order to conquer the 
other and appropriate her wealth. 

Mr. Irwin speaks of Holland as a 
non-militaristic country, and dilates on 
the prosperity and the happiness of her 
people. But Holland possesses large 
and exceedingly remunerative colonies 
in South America and the East Indies, 
which she acquired by military force, 
and now rules by the same stern agency! 

Similar statements may be truly made 
about every great and prosperous na- 
tion. ‘Those statements can be proved 
by an inspection of any chart of the 
world. 

Mr. Irwin is eloquent in setting forth 
the selfishness of the “ruling classes” in 
all the nations, and in picturing the 
evils of war. Army and navy officers 
agree with him in all of his arraignment, 
but point out that back of all the ef- 
forts of the officials of every nation 
(causing them in fact) are the efforts 
of the people themselves to secure wealth 
and the luxuries and gems and silks 
that wealth can buy. ‘This is because 
those efforts cause ventures in foreign 
commerce, those ventures cause compe- 
tition with other nations also engaged in 
commerce, competition tends to en- 
gender strife, and strife tends to en- 
gender war. At this minute, by far the 
most probable cause of war to our own 
country is the endeavor of our mer- 
chants, manufacturers and_ shippers to 
increase their wealth by increasing our 
commerce on the sea; thus menacing 
the commercial pre-eminence of Great 
Britain and Japan. 

This world being only this world and 
not Elysium, army and navy officers, 
while agreeing to all the pacifists say 
about the desirability of peace, beg to 
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remind our people of those illuminating 
words of President Cleveland, ‘““We are 
confronted with a condition, not a 
theory.” 

We believe that the United States 
needs an army and navy adequate to 
protect the wealth of its citizens, under 
the practical conditions that exist, ex- 
actly as New York needs a police force 
adequate to protect the wealth of its 
citizens. 


Chicago Censor 
(Continued from page 15) 


his very mother tongue, his inherited 
customs and manners, his clothing and 
his food are all subjected to ‘a covert 
ridicule and considered per se un- 
American if not indeed dangerous and 
subversive of American _ institutions. 
But at last a champion arose for the 
diverse groups living in Chicago. The 
abuse of King George—naturally pleas- 
ing to the Irish and inevitably highly 
entertaining to the Germans—embodied 
for the Slav, the Greek, the Latin, the 
Turk and all the rest, an assertion that 
the Anglo-Saxon was no better than he 
ought to be or at any rate that he 
would no longer be allowed to dictate 
what Chicago should teach its school 
children, whose racial background was 
as good as anybody’s! The day of 
retribution had arrived. No one was 
ever hailed more devoutly as a cham- 
pion of the misrepresented and of the 
oppressed than was this valiant knight 
tilting at royalty. 

The sweep of this revolt against the 
dominant race was possibly most con- 
spicuous in its inclusion of the two 
hundred thousand colored people living 
in Chicago. Perhaps no one so wist- 
fully feels the need of a champion— 
certainly no one can need one more— 
than does the Negro. King George 
represented for the moment the men 
of those dominant races who were the 
slave traders on the coast of Africa, 
who were the masters on Southern 
plantations, who were the shrouded 
night riders in the reconstruction days, 
the members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
who recently denied full high school 
privileges to an ambitious colored group 
living in the neighboring city of Gary. 

That the floor leader af the Chicago 
City Council is a Negra should be a 
matter of no consequence in a political 
body founded upon city-wide repre- 
sentation; and yet because it has never 
happened before and could not happen 
at all unless the Mayor wished it, this 





“recognition” is accounted for righteous- 


ness to the administration by many a 
colored voter, who is genuinely alarmed 
over the demoralization of his race re- 
sulting from the “wide open” privileges 
granted to those of them who are least 
fitted to endure license. 

This call to the misrepresented also 


met a public response from the Chicago 
members of the Council Fire of Ameri- 
can Indians, who begged to be set right 
in the school histories in which a suc- 
cessful foray by the Red Skins was 
invariably described as a ‘‘massacre,” 
while one by the Whites was called a 
glorious victory over savages. The In- 
dians also submitted that they were the 
real one hundred per cent Americans 
and that something was due them on 
that count as well. 

Of course all the Mayor’s champion- 
ship was united with a hundred per cent 
Americanism; it would have been im- 
possible to put it over unless it had been 
so yoked and it would also have lost 
its effectiveness. That which constitutes 
Americanization had been re-defined by 
one who is a prosperous Anglo-Saxon 
himself. He had roughly torn the 
definition out of its narrow wrappings 
and had gloriously enlarged and en- 
nobled it. 

The oldest and easiest methods of 
fusing diverse elements into one con- 
suming flame (demonstrated by every 
war from a border raid to a world-wide 
cataclysm) is to unite men into a mu- 
tual hatred of a common enemy. If 
this can be combined with an appeal 
to a flaming ideal, set in opposition to 
those of the nefarious foe, all the ele- 
ments are present for the manufacturing 
of an overwhelming zeal. King George 
was the enemy, a hundred per cent 
Americanism was the common ideal and 
the incessant whooping up of both re- 
sulted in an enormous popularity of the 
protagonist. 

We have been recently told by an 
observant Frenchman that the political 
parties in the United States are not 
political parties at all in the original 
parliamentary sense, that they are 
political contrivances for nominating 
and electing office-holders, that with the 
possible exception of the tariff they ordi- 
narily present platforms made up en- 
tirely of what the party leaders consider 
popular issues. He further contends 
that the advocacy of moral and economic 
aims associated with political patties in 
most parliamentary countries is carried 
on in the United States by voluntary 
organizations, many of which have their 
headquarters in Washington; that these 
organizations, from the Federation of 
Labor to the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, prefer to interview Congressmen 
with a non-partisan appeal; that the 
Anti-Saloon League affords a striking 
example of the success of such an ap- 
peal, that the failure of the United 
States to enter the League of Nations 
is a marked example of the departure 
from it. 

If this observation is accepted as well 
founded it may become more respectable 
than ever before to be elected upon a 
platform selected solely for its vote- 
catching power. 

After all, it is very simple, for while 








“Keep A’goin’” 


Are your feet the kind that last, 

Or are you the first to call halt! 

Why put the blame on innocent feet 

When most likely your shoes are at 
fault? 


The road to comfort we know 

If you truly wish to reform 

When you buy your next pair of 
shoes— 


Be sure they are PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “Pedi- 
forme” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book 
A that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
36 W. 36th St., New York 
332 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

29 Washington Pl., East Orange, N. J. 
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Magic it is truly—this rosy little compact 
that whisks away every trace of hair from 
arms, legs and face—leaving the skin soft and 
smooth as flower petals. Wonderstoen is dry, 
odorless, dainty—as harmless and easy to use 
as your powder puff. Just rotate the disc and 
every shadow of hair is safely and surely 
“erased”. Demanded by dainty women as 
the safe, dainty way of removing and dis- 
couraging needless hair. Wonderstoen com- 
pletely outmodes liquids, pastes, lather, 
blades, and all other unpleasant methods. 
Sold on a money-back guarantee. At your toilette 
goods counter. Wonderstoen de luxe for arms | 





and legs $3.00, ky mail $3.15. Wonderstoen 
facial size for chin, cheeks and upper lip $1.25, 
by mail $1.35. Write for booklet. 
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Leave New York—January 19th 


Rate—$1975 


EASTER IN JERUSALEM 


Sailing from New York— 
S.S. “Mauretania”—February 2Ist 
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OTHER UNUSUAL TRIPS 
North Africa; Cruise of Royal Yacht— 
Prince Olav—to Mediterranean; Christmas 
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Trips in Europe. 


Booklets and complete 
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World Acquaintance Tours 
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The Hat-Box That Packs Like a 
Wardrobe Trunk 


Shoes carried in a separate compart- 
ment—dresses packed so that any one 
can be removed without disturbing 
the others—delicate hats carried with- 
out endangering their shapes or 
trimmings. 

And yet this hat-box is no larger 
than the old-style ones. 
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the one hundred per cent appeal has 
almost broken down from overwork in 
one campaign after another, the cham- 
pionship method is doing splendidly 
and we may even predict—although I 
suggest this with modest pride—that it 
may become known as the Chicago Plan. 


“Number, Please?” 


(Continued from page 11) 
industry, there are certain great draw- 
backs to telephone operating. In the first 
place, the very conditions under which it 
is done tend to rob the job of any chance 
for initiative. Every emergency is an- 
ticipated, every accident foreseen. The 
girls are taught to move and speak and 
act in a prescribed manner. Hired at the 
most impressionable age, they are, so far 
as their working hours are concerned, set 
in a mold. Individual mannerisms, ex- 
pressions of personality, have no place in 
operating. One good try at operating in 
a unique and personal manner would 
tangle the wires for a week. 

According to the women with a labor 
consciousness, who have tried, with 
varying success, to organize operators 
into a union, the reaction from this is a 
struggle “to be free from the spiritual 
and moral domination which is the most 
abject form of slavery. Rest rooms may 
be luxurious, sanitary conditions perfect, 
lunches free, hospital provisions ade- 
quate, disability payments generous, 
summer vacation houses gratis, supervis- 
ing officials gracious and condescending, 
but until the telephone operators have 
won the right to join with their fellow- 
workers in any manner and under any 
conditions they elect for the improve- 
ment or preservation of conditions and 
wages, they have achieved little of the 
fruits of democracy.” 

The old complaint that operating was 
a dead-end job is being slowly contra- 
dicted by the facts. One may, given 
brains and ambition, advance from stu- 
dent to supervisor in two years. Out- 
standing supervisors are picked for in- 
structors in the operating school and in 
the central offices. The chief operator, 
who is always a woman, has charge of 
the central office and is responsible for as 
many as three hundred employees. Chi- 
cago has one chief operator in its “long 
lines” office whose job approximates that 
of a traffic manager, and includes the 
supervision of nine hundred workers. 
Chief operators are sometimes picked for 
the difficult and technical job of working 
out traffic problems, a task which calls 
for something of engineering knowledge 
as well as long experience. 

Whether women will ever reach the 
top level of executives is a question that 
only time can answer. So far they 
have not penetrated the ranks of minor 
executives in any great number. Miss 
Pauline Goldmark, famous for her work 
with women in industry, and now mak- 
ing special studies for the parent tele- 
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phone company, says that there is no 
special prejudice operating against 
women. Their absence in high positions 
is due to the same causes which make for 
their absence in the high places of so 
many other industries—lack of expe- 
rience, lack of years in the business. 

The company makes a practice of 
going to men’s colleges at commence- 
ment time and inviting bright young 
graduates into telephone work. They 
have a regular policy of introducing a 
certain percentage of college-trained men 
into the organization. So far, no such 
policy has been put into operation for 
the college-trained woman. 

Her opportunities in the telephone 
industry are in secretarial work, statis- 
tics, teaching, the employment end, and 
the complicated regions of personnel 
work. Here she is welcome, and her spe- 
cial training is valued. But operating 
offers her little inducement for the pres- 
ent or opportunity for the future. There 
is little place for her in those magical 
central offices. 

They are impressively quiet spots. In 
the whole room there is no more noise 
than bees make in a summer garden, and 
far less than an energetic catbird emits 
when he scolds his neighbor robins. Yet 
through the switchboards and across the 
complex wires go life and death, love 
and hatred, bartering, buying and sell- 
ing, and the sudden call of arcident and 
disaster. Through flood and fire and 
earthquake the service must go on, and 
its bobbed-haired ministrants stay at 
their switchboards. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 17) 


they all do when there are no floods?” 

Mayor Thompson hurried to the 
White House to talk to Mr. Coolidge 
about this Mississippi situation, and 
found him sympathetic toward the idea 
that Congress should provide adequate 
funds for permanent flood protection— 
a suggestion which had been heard in 
these parts even before his visit. Then, 
with as many of the two thousand as 
could jam themselves into the commit- 
tee room, he told the House Commit- 
tee on Flood Control what to do about 
it. The committee, almost overwhelmed 
by its sudden importance and realizing 
that it was a big occasion, abandoned 
its usual room for the House Caucus 
room, where white marble pillars and 
cut glass chandeliers give a more suit- 
able atmosphere of elegance. 

In anticipation of the 1928 presi- 
dential struggle, already the sound of 
whetting knives comes daily from the 
Capitol Hill offices of the J -ading 
Democrats. They are settling down 
with a right good will to the job of be- 
devilling the Republicans, which will 
continue vigorously through the session 
of Congress which opens in December, 
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and in which the slender Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate may turn out to be 
no majority at all if the Progressives 
follow out their recent plans, or plots, 
as the party regulars refer to them. 

The Republican Administration, if 
you take the word of the best Demo- 
crats for it, is guilty of just about 
everything from countenancing graft in 
politics to deliberately underestimating 
Treasury surpluses in order to do the 
poor taxpayer out of deserved tax cuts. 

Representative Garner of Texas, 
ranking Democrat on the House Ways 
and Means Committee, took the oc- 
casion of the recent hearing on the new 
tax bill to let the Republican Adminis- 
tration know just what he thought of 
its fiscal policies. Not Secretary Mel- 
lon nor any other Republican official 
was going to pull the wool over his 
eyes, in their efforts to keep the tax 
cut down to $225,000,000. With other 
Democrats on the committee, he direct- 
ed fire on two points: that the Treas- 
ury has persistently underestimated the 
surplus in recent years, and that the 
Mellon recommendations for reductions 
entirely overlook the humble taxpayer 
whose income is under $18,000. 

Mr. Mellon, almost overcome by the 
sheer weight of all the information he 
had brought. to the committee, turned 
his prepared statement over to Under 
Secretary Mills to read. It appeared 
from the statement that he was not pre- 
pared to eat humble pie in explaining 
how the Treasury had erred in past 
calculations of the surplus. The un- 
expected returns after the passage of 
the 1926 revenue act, which he had not 
anticipated so soon, only proved his 
contention that “lower rates would be 
more productive than the very high 
rates that had prevailed.” This in- 
crease was, of course, “greatly acceler- 
ated by the rising tide of (Republican) 
prosperity.” The 1927 excess of sur- 
plus over early estimates was easily ex- 
plained by the Government’s efficiency 
in collecting back taxes, $81,000,000 


more than the previous year, and in re- 


ducing expenditures to $150,000,000 - 


less. 

“Jack” Garner listened politely, 
sniffed, and declared that his trust in 
Treasury estimates remained cruelly 
shaken, despite the explanation. 

Mr. Garner is a round-faced, blue- 
eyed veteran of many Congressional 
battles. He has a disarming grin that 
sometimes spoils the effect of a perfect- 
ly good denunciation. I have always 
thought I would rather be denounced 
by Mr. Garner than by anyone else in 
Congress. He is a Democrat of the old 
school, which means that he just doesn’t 
believe a Republican amounts to a hill 
of beans, politically. But he gets such 
a tremendous, good-humored kick out 
of bedevilling Republican witnesses in 
committee hearings that some of them 





honestly do not begrudge him the fun 
of it. When his shafts turn into boom- 
erangs, he is the first to see the joke. A 
capable, vigorous, lovable old warhorse. 

Even more important than specula- 
tion over presidential candidates in the 
Democratic camp, is the effort to agree 
on a platform large enough to hold all 
the divergent elements in the party 
(though when it comes to diverging the 
Republicans have it all over them) and 
short enough so that the voters will 
read it. 

Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, called ‘““Teapot Dome Walsh” to 
distinguish him from the Democratic 
senator from Massachusetts, recently 
ate a substantial luncheon as the guest 
of the Woman’s Democratic Club in its 
beautiful new home on New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, and arose to outline his 
idea of a good Democratic platform for 
1928. An enthusiastic prohibitionist, 
he warned that the nomination of an 
outstanding wet by either party would 
force prohibition as an issue. Senator 
Walsh believes that the country, beyond 
the few states of the industrial East, is 
overwhelmingly dry; as evidence, he 
pointed to the yearly increasing num- 
ber of drys sent to Congress by the 
people, and the statement in a recent 
political survey that in thirty-eight 
states it is impossible to elect a wet to 
public office. He believes, further, that 
the narrow strip along the Atlantic 
Coast from which emanate much windy 
talk and large expenditures for wet 
propaganda is about as representative of 
national sentiment as Broadway is rep- 
resentative of American city life. 

Senator Walsh would have the Dem- 
ocratic platform concentrate on a few 
“outstanding issues,” as follows: 

Farm relief as the paramount issue, 
in two forms: raising the real income of 
the farmer by tariff reduction to cut 
the price of the things he buys, rather 
than by “artificially stimulating the 
prices of farm products,’ and complet- 
ing the St. Lawrence waterway project 
to cut transportation costs on farm 
products. 

A radical change in our attitude to- 
ward foreign nations, to remove alleged 
ill-will toward the United States in 
Europe and Latin America, and a pro- 
gram to remove the present “incompati- 
bility between our high tariff system 
and insistence on payment of foreign 
debts.” 

Reorganization of the Federal Re- 
serve system. 

Tightened control of trusts and mon- 
opolies. 

Integrity in government. Rather 
general statement, but intended by Sen- 
ator Walsh as a hit at the various in- 
cidents of the present régime “from the 
oil scandals to the Vare and Smith 
cases.” 


(Continued on page 42) 











OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ITH Thanksgiving full in view, 

we offer sympathy to all non- 
residents of Wyoming, because a letter 
says women’s and boys’ and girls’ clubs 
raised and marketed a million dollars’ 
worth of turkeys last year (on plains 
where Indians and settlers used to 
fight) and the prices quoted would 
tint Eastern readers green with envy. 

But never before have we heard 
turkeys classified as “hens” and 
“Toms.” 4 In the name of Thomas 
the Cat we resent it. ##* And now 
that our neW old magazine name is all 
decided, we discover that there is in 
the world a woman whose profession 
is being a “nomenclator.” She names 
anything, no doubt including Pullman 
cars and apartment houses. #%+* Still, 
we don’t think she could have thought 
up anything that wasn’t mentioned in 
those ballots, or anything that would 
have left us more peaceful in our 
minds. #** We have had our first 
experience with a voting machine, and 
now feel very modern. Possibly 
when we are a really old lady we may 
be pointed out to youth as one who 
remembers the quaint old days of vot- 
ing with a pencil. ##* The Citizen 
is rejoicing in the birth of a son to a 
recent member of its staff. #* So far 
“as we can recollect, this is the first 
departing member who has _ thus 
achieved. #** We recommend her ex- 
ample to the others. ##** A story of 
foiled escape is the tale of Jerry, the 
California sea lion who flopped him- 
self out of a suburban pool and headed 
by road and stream for his native 
haunts. #** Poor Jerry found that 
California was farther than he had re- 
membered, and while he considered 
ways and means of continent crossing, 
his keepers betrayed him with fish. 
%*%% It’s perhaps as well. ##* There 
might have been a high mortality from 
motor accidents if Jerry had really 
kept on going. #*#* Having a weak- 
ness for comic strips, we are able to 
report to you, without benefit of pic- 
tures, a good line with which Bud 
Fisher recently provided Cicero—a line 
that many a little boy might like to use. 
When the small boy’s report card came 
home, his father said, “How’s this? T 
see you're still at the foot of your 
class.” #%* “Don’t get excited, dad,” 
said the boy reassuringly. “They teach 
the same things at both ends.” + 
We are told on good authority that a 
Hartford undertaker’s license plate is 
lettered U-2. #4 Personally, we are 
sympathetic with the ideas of the 
youth who was driving a pit mule in 
a coal mine and came to a place 
where the roof was too low to permit 
the mule to pass. As the story is 
told in the Union Labor Bulletin, the 
boy took a pick and began hacking at 
the roof. +e A foreman ‘hustled up 
and demanded an explanation. 
The lad explained. #%#+* “That’s very 
dangerous,” said the foreman. “You 
might have had the roof down. What 
you should do is to cut away the floor.” 
** “D’ye think I’m a fool?” retorted 
the lad. “It’s the mule’s head that 
won't go through.” #4 Well, how is 
that any different from the famous 
man wh» cut little holes in the barn 
for the little cats as well as a big one 
for the mother? ##* And now, kind 
friends, we have to perform our twice 
a decade duty of buying a winter cot. 
*#* Of our advertisers, naturally. 
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42 
Congress, convening on the _ first 
Monday in December, faces a heavy 


legislative program which 
slowed down by the desire of both par- 
ties to make political capital for the 
campaign. The high points of the pro- 
gram are Mississippi flood protection, 
the Vare and Smith election cases, the 
new tax reduction bill and farm relief 
—of which only the first will be a new 
story. 


Cooperative Service 
(Continued from page 25) 


there to prevent aggression against our 
people by any of their disorderly ele- 
ments. Ultimately the turmoil will 
quiet down and some form of authority 
will emerge, which will no doubt be 
prepared to make adequate settlement 
for any wrongs we have suffered. We 
shall, of course, maintain the dignity of 
our government and insist upon proper 
respect being extended to our authority. 
But our actions will at all times be 
those of a friend solicitous for the well- 
being otf the Chinese people.’” The 
Foreign Policy Association has also pub- 
lished a report on American Policy in 
China which answers this question in 
more detail. 

These questions and the answers show 
the wide range of subjects covered and 
the completeness with which they have 
been handled by the cooperating organ- 
izations. 


Please 


IT-oman 


questions to The 
Service, 


direct 
Citizen 


your 
Cooperative 


171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
They will be relayed to the suitable 
Cooperating Organization, which will 


answer you direct. 









Is GOOD 
For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric - a - brac, 
meerschaum, tip- 
billiard 


o"5e per bottle 
Major’s Rubber 
and Teather 
a Cements 

20 
a TRADE MARK at tan 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
461 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 























. e 
Christmas Wrapping Papers 
8 assorted sheets for $1.00; 10 yds. of 
tape for tying, 40c; fancy boxes, 15c 
and up according to size. 
Cash must ‘accompany 
M, M. MILLER 
24 Midland Ave. White Plains, N. Y. 


order. 

















Fairhope Winter School 
Fairhope. Alabama 
A Schoo] for Fathers, Mothers, Teachers, Social 
Workers and Children. Six Weeks’ Course— 
January 30th to March 10th, 1928 
MARIETTA JOHNSON, Director 
For information address 
FAIRHOPE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
159 East 33d Street - New York City 
Telephone, Caledonia 2995 




















will be 


With Our Readers 


+» More comment on Admiral Fiske’s 
defense of preparedness, published in the 


October issue. 


comment on Rear Admiral 
“Pacifists and Militar- 
be hard not to com- 


OU invite 

Fiske’s article on 
ists.” It would surely 
ment. 

It may be that we are running into dan- 
ger; but it is not from disarmament confer- 
ences. Recently I have seen “Ben Hur.” 
During the scenes picturing the galley-slaves 
at work, the conviction gripped me afresh 
that to the extent that we are building our 
prosperity on inconsiderateness and injustice 


to other human beings, we are laying up 
trouble for ourselves as surely as did the 
Romans by their cruelty. Factories where 


employees are kept in ignorance of our lan- 
guage, customs and spirit, in order that they 
may be forced to work for small wages, dur- 
ing long hours, in unsafe or uncomfortable 
conditions; such methods of dealing with 
smaller nations as we have been using with 
Nicaragua—those are the things that ought 
to make us tremble. The remedy is not bat- 
tleships, but honesty and ‘humanity. 

It would not be the worst thing that could 
happen to us to lose our boasted position as 
the first nation in power and _ prosperity. 
Little Holland has a reputation for honesty 
and other sturdy virtues that we may envy. 
If we must choose, better to be the first nation 
in honesty and the tenth in power than the 
tenth in honesty and the first in power. What 
shall it profit a nation to gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul? But we don't 
have to choose between them in the long run 
—quite the reverse. 

Does Rear Admiral Fiske suppose that any 
faithful reader of the Citizen doesn’t know 
that economic difficulties lie at the root of 
many wars? But that is no proof that wars 
cannot be averted. As many writers have 
lately pointed out, plagues, which men once 
believed to have been sent by God to be 
borne with resignation, have been almost 
eliminated from civilized countries by the use 
of the brains and other agencies that the 
Lord really did provide. The brain power 
isn’t vet exhausted, and if we will use as 
much earnestness and mental energy in find- 
ing ways of solving the economic problems 
as we have in years past in winning wars, 
and if we are willing to take our share of 
the trouble and responsibility (which will be 


an infinitely lighter burden than another 
war), we can do it. 
M. H. G. 
«iampton, Massachusetts. 
DMIRAL FISKE’S article (October 


Citizen) misconceives the intelligent 
peacemaker’s point of view. We know that 
wars will not soon cease so long as his con- 
fused ideas are dominant. Since Washing- 
ton’s day our population has increased twenty- 
eight times, our area three times, our expendi- 
ture for war 650 times, despite the fact that 
Secretary Hughes says: “So far as we can 
see into the future, the United States is not 
in the slightest danger of aggression. In no 
single power and in no possible combination 
of power lie any menace to our security.” 

The great nations became great through 
invention, discovery, commerce, education, 
industry and pluck, not “through wars,” but 
in spite of them. We did not win Florida, 
Louisiana or Alaska by war. 

Our most successful preparedness was our 
unguarded Canadian border which ensures 
peace with the British. In all our five for- 
eign wars, foreigners killed in battle fewer 
than we have had murdered in the last ten 
years. All militarists magnify our dangers. 

Lucta Ames MEAp. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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Say It With 


Subscriptions 


A cordial Christmas greeting to you all! to your friends 








Each season you, in turn, have made our Christmas : 
merry by more than a thousand gift subscriptions. This Christmas Order Blank 
year many of you are lending a hand to the Citizen in Please enter gift subscriptions 
its financial reorganization. For those who would like 
to help but cannot contribute to the Guarantee Fund 
here is an opportunity to send a great, big measure of 
Christmas cheer. 


Moreover, this is the LAST CHANCE to get such 
remarkable Christmas combination rates. One dollar 
and a half goes nowhere in a store, yet it will stretch 
over a whole year through a Citizen subscription. <A 
glance at the sample titles below will remind you, we 
are sure, of a score of friends whom you want to re- 
member with an inexpensive but “different”? Christmas 
gift. 

So may our “Merry Christmas” echo back more 
heartily and lustily than ever before. 





A Few Features for the New Year 


What Interests Young Women? by Anne 
O’ Hagan 

Gains and Gaps in Child Labor Legislation, 
by Eleanor Taylor 

The Woman on the Ambulance—How the 
woman medical student lives and learns i a 

Are Your Wages Yours ?—A bout the properts 
laws that bind the woman worker, at Address ..... 
home and on the job 

Parent Training, by Sidonie Gruenberg, Di- 
rector of the Child Study Association of 
America 

What General Pershing Overlooked—An an- 
swer by Mrs. Catt to General Pershing’ 
address to the World War mothers 














SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Two Christmas subscriptions $3.00 
Three Christmas subscriptions $4.50 
Four Christmas subscriptions $6.00 
Five Christmas subscriptions $7.50 
Six Christmas subscriptions $9.00 
and so on, by adding $1.50 for each 

One renewal (your own or another) may be included JI enclose check or 

in the order 

With five or more subscriptions an attractive gift book I will pay on receipt of bill 


“Happiness,” by Wm. Lyon Phelps, will be sent you 


free of charge (] Please send Christmas cards 
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Here’s smart style 


and true comfort 


in beautifully 


) 


xe 


* 


UMiity, 


fitting shoes 


A smari, 


two- << tie 


black suede, or in black 
kidskin. 


HEY are as different from old-fash- 

ioned comfort shoes as your swift, 
good-looking automobile is from the 
horse and buggy of other days. Like 
modern clothes, there’s no waste weight 
in Cantilever Shoes. They are sleek of 
line, up-to-date in design and scien- 
tifically fashioned to free your feet for 
the activities of modern life. 


These graceful shoes are shaped for 
comfort with slim heels, modishly 


“IDELLA” 


A stunning two-strap pump in black 
kidskin with suede imsert and straps; 
in patent leather with swede insert and 
straps, or in brown kidskin with suede 
insert and straps and covered wood heel. 


rounded toes and natural lines. When 
you walk in them they act with your 
feet instead of working against them. 
For the arch of the Cantilever Shoe is 
flexible. It fits snugly and supports 
buoyantly. 


Thousands of modern women have 
been attracted to Cantilever Shoes for 
their smart style and their genuinely 
helpful qualities. An interesting selec- 
tion of new pumps and oxfords may be 
seen at the Cantilever Agency. 


“DELORA” 
Style is accented in this new comfort 
oxford. In black kidskin; patent leather, 
brown kidskin; or in autumn brown kid 
skin with suede trim and covered wood 
heel. 


( agiilever 


MEN Shoe 


CHILDREN 


Near you there is a Cantilever Agency, where these comfortable shoes will be fitted con- 


scientiously. 


If you do not find it listed in the telephone book under “Cantilever”, 


write 


the Cantilever Corporation, 426 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address and a 


style booklet. 


dnvvrtl liane 





When writing to the 


Cantilever Corporation, 


please mention the Woman Citizen 








